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THE 

JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 

July, 1908 

MISNAIC HEBREW" AND ITS EELATION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW AND TO ARAMAIC. 

By Misnaic Hebrew (MH.) we understand the idiom in 
which was composed the Halakic and Haggadic literature 
of the Jews from c. aoo B.C. to 200 A. c, i.e. from Simon 
the Just down to the first generation of the Amoraim. 
This literature comprises first and foremost the Mi&na 
(edited in its present form c. 150 A. a), and its companions 
the Tosefta, Aboth d'R. Nathan and the Masektoth Ketanoth ; 
the Midraisim: Mekilta, Sifra, Bifri and Seder 'Olam; 
further, the Hebrew portions of the Gernaroth and of the 
exclusively Haggadic Midrasim, and a number of minor 
works which, though very late in their present forms, 
contain nevertheless elements which go back to the Misnaic 
period. The term Misna (mtPD) used in this connexion 
must be understood in that wider sense which includes 
all the earlier Rabbinic literature as distinguished from the 
Scriptures (K"ipD) *. This name Misnaic Hebrew is prefer- 
able to the term New Hebrew {Neuhebraisch) by which 
the idiom is commonly known. It has the merit of being 
free from any ambiguity. The latter is appropriate enough 
in relation to Biblical Hebrew (BH.), but it either ignores 

1 Cf. Bacher, Terminologie, p. 34 and n. 2, pp. 122 f., 194, 
VOL. XX. XX 
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the later phases through which, after the Talmudic period, 
the Hebrew language passed, or confuses them 1 with that 
particular stage of its development with which we are now 
concerned. 

Paitanic Hebrew 2 , mediaeval Hebrew of the Hispano- 
Arabic school, and Modern Hebraw (beginning with R. Moses 
Haim Luzzatto, 1710-50) 3 may have little or no value 
to the philological student as such 4 , but they are certainly 
not without their linguistic interest. In any case the 
existence of these idioms is a fact. To ignore them in 
studying the history of the Hebrew language would be 
unscientific. It is therefore important that every one of 
the varied idioms of the language at whatever period it 
appeared should be distinguished by an appropriate and 
precise designation. 

The grammatical treatment of MH. has been scanty and 
fragmentary. The first pioneer work was Geiger's little 
Lehrbuch, which, in spite of many serious defects, still 
remains the best work on the subject. Unfortunately it 
does not go far enough. Leopold Dukes' book Die Sprache 
der Mischna (Esslingen, 1846) is of little value. Far better 
is Weiss's learned and suggestive work, !WDn \Vih DSK>n 
(Vienna, 1867). But Weiss, eminent though he was as a 
Talmudist, was not a trained philologist or grammarian, 
and hence his judgment was not always what it should 
be, especially where he applied Rabbinical dialectics to the 
elucidation of questions of etymology. The arrangement of 
the work and its technical language is also crude and 
primitive. More methodical and fuller in the grammatical 
side is Siegfried and Strack's NH. Grammatik. But their 
work is vitiated by the admission of many Talmudic and 
even mediaeval forms, by the failure of the authors to 
distinguish between MH. and Aramaic or semi-Aramaic 

1 As is done by Siegfried and Strack in their Grammatik. 

2 Cf. Zunz, Synagogale Poesie <7. MiHelalters, pp. 117 ff., 37a ff. 

* N. Slouschz, La renaissance de la litteraiure hebralque, Paris, 1903. 

* NOldeke, Encyc. Brit. 9 , vol. XXI, p. 646. 
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forms and phrases, and by a number of other inaccuracies. 
Useful material has also been collected by S. Stein in his 
dissertation Das Verbum in der Mischnasprache (Berlin, 
1888) and by F. Hillel in Nominalbildung in der Mischna 
(Berlin, 1891). Scattered notices of MH. forms are also 
found in Barth's Nominalbildung. 

On the lexical side, too, much still remains to be done. 
The elucidation and derivation of words have indeed been 
performed worthily and with adequacy in the well-known 
lexicons, notable among which are : Kohut's prolix but 
monumental edition of R. Nathan's Aruch, Jacob Levy's 
great and useful NH. Worterbuch, and the more recent 
"Dictionary" by Marcus Jastrow 1 (the only work on the 
subject in the English language). But no systematic 
attempt has yet been made to distinguish the Hebraic 
elements in the vocabulary of MH. from the Aramaic and 
to trace their history and development both in form and 
meaning. 

As to the nature of MH. and its connexion with BH. 
on the one side and with Aramaic on the other, great 
diversity of opinion prevails among scholars. Geiger 2 
regards it as a purely artificial and mechanical creation 
of the Schoolmen, comparing it to the Latin of the Middle 
Ages. He goes so far as to trace some of its forms to false 
exegesis 3 . Siegfried and Strack hold the same view (p. 5), 
though they frequently point out the connexion of MH. 
forms with the corresponding forms in BH. Lector M. 
Friedmann holds that MH. is nothing but a Hebraized 

1 The services of this scholar to Semitic philology have not yet 
received the recognition which they richly deserve. For though many 
of his etymologies may be fanciful and far-fetched, he has nevertheless 
succeeded in restoring to the Semitic vocabulary a large number of words 
hitherto held to be of foreign derivation, and in the case of many 
others in at least reopening the question of their etymology for further 
discussion. 

8 So already Salomon Levysohn in his introductory essay pnpT te tom 
niffion rnc 1 ?, printed in the Warsaw edition of the Misna (1879). 

* Cf. his explanation of '3 h"j, of nEttH, of TTD, p. 24. 

x x a 
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Aramaic. According to his theory, MH. was, so to say, 
manufactured by the Rabbis after the fall of Bar Kokba, 
who for national and religious reasons had become hostile 
to Aramaic, now completely christianized ; and in order to 
spread this new-fangled dialect among the people they had 
composed x in it Midrasic commentaries on the Bible, tales, 
legends, &c, thus creating the Rabbinic literature through 
which MH. gained currency among the mass of Jews 
(Onkelos und Ahylas, Wien, 1896, p. 86 ff.). To this 
G. Dalman agrees, at least as far as the character of the 
idiom is concerned [Oram. d. Jud.-Pal. Aram., and ed., 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 10, § 6). 

Geiger's view is stoutly contested by Graetz (Litteratur- 
blatt d. Orients, 1844, col. 824 ff.). He asserts that MH. 
was a living language spoken by the Jews in Hasmonean 
times, and that it was, moreover, the natural and direct 
development of B.H. This, practically, is also the opinion 
of S. D. Luzzato (ibid., 1846, col. 830 ff.) and of Jacob Levy 
who regards MH. as a popular and corrupted form of BH. 
(ibid., 1844, col. 8 1 a) 2 . The genuine character of MH. has 
been defended more recently by M. Israel Levi who adduces 
the wealth of MH. words and expressions connected with 
secular occupations and with matters of general daily life 
as evidence of its having been the ordinary language of 
everyday life (EccUsiastique, Introd., p. xxii). So also 
M. Grunbaum (Z. D. M. 0., XXXIX, p. 592 f., and Sem. 
Studies in Memory of Kohut, p. 332 f.), Dr. Wijnkoop 
(/. Q.R., XV, p. 23 ff.), and Prof. W. Bacher in his article 
' Hebrew Language ' in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 

Noldeke seems to occupy an intermediate position. He 
holds that MH. was a genuine survival of classical Hebrew 
which, however, was preserved only artificially by the 
schoolmen whose ordinary and natural language was 
Aramaic (1. c, and Die Semitischen Spraehen, 2nd ed., 

1 To be precise, one would have to add " and translated," as a great 
part of this literature originated much earlier than that age. 
a Cf. also Maimonides to Terumoth, I, i. 
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p. 21 f.). He is followed by Brockelmann in his new 
Comparative Grammar, p. 9 f. 

On the other hand, Weiss (p. 2) grants that MH. was 
used as a medium of speech by the ordinary people, but 
nevertheless treats it almost throughout his book as an 
artificial scholastic idiom. 

In order to facilitate its solution it will be useful to 
state the problem more fully and to indicate the real 
questions at issue. On perusing any ordinary chapter of 
the Misna the reader is at once struck by many peculiarities 
in vocabulary, grammar, style, and diction. He will meet 
with a large number of words which are unknown in BH. 
but common in Aramaic. Again, a number of words which 
occur both in BH. and in Aram., but are used in the latter 
in a different sense, will be found in MH. in the Aram, 
sense. Many genuine BH. words are used in MH. in an 
entirely new connotation. The reader will also meet with 
a large number of technical words and phrases which are 
quite unknown in BH. Then as to grammar, he will find 
forms which in BH. occur but sporadically, and are there- 
fore termed by grammarians "irregular," constituting in 
MH. the usual and normal type, and again forms and 
constructions which are entirely novel and without parallel 
in BH. but are common in Aramaic. The diction will appear 
as unlike ordinary Hebrew style as can be. Many familiar 
idioms and constructions, without which good Hebrew 
prose is inconceivable, are here entirely absent, while at 
every step the reader stumbles upon usages, phrases, and 
turns of speech which strike him as strange and almost 
barbarous. And yet he feels all the time that he is 
reading Hebrew and not Aramaic; that though the in- 
fluence of the latter is perceptible at every step it is yet 
not the predominant factor, but is, on the contrary, every- 
where subjected to the Hebrew and made to accommodate 
itself to it and to subserve it. 

Now is this idiom a genuine and natural Hebrew speech 
only coloured and disfigured by Aram, influence, or is it 
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merely a mechanical and artificial mongrel production of 
Hebrew and Aram., combined in which Aram., though the 
natural and life-giving element, has been forcibly and 
mechanically subordinated to the artificial and lifeless 
Hebrew element? Would Hebrew, if left alone, have 
developed grammatically and syntactically on much the 
same lines as our MH. shows, and has the overpowering 
influence of Aram, merely intensified and hastened that 
development and in some cases directed it into certain 
channels; or would the development of Hebrew, if un- 
checked, never have been capable of proceeding on such 
lines as to produce something similar to MH., the latter 
therefore not being a genuine product of BH. but an 
artificial creation consisting of a clumsy intermixture of 
dead Hebrew with the living Aram., and which is neither 
the one nor the other ? It is evident that these questions 
cannot be settled satisfactorily and scientifically except by 
a thoroughgoing study of the grammatical phenomena 
presented by MH., and by a comparison of these phenomena 
with the corresponding forms and constructions in BH., 
especially those of a later period, and also with those 
of Semitic languages other than Aramaic. It is only 
by such a method that we can ascertain whether the 
linguistic phenomena of MH. are natural to it or merely 
artificial ; whether such peculiarities which it shares with 
Aram, are its own or merely borrowed from its more 
powerful rival. For the dissimilarity in style, however 
striking, between MH. and BH. cannot be adduced as 
evidence against the genuine Hebraic character of the 
Misnaic idiom, any more than a similar dissimilarity 
existing between Old English, for example, and Modern 
English can be adduced against the claim of the latter to 
be the direct lineal descendant of the former; especially if 
we consider the profound and far-reaching differences in the 
surroundings and historical circumstances of the Jews of 
the Misnaic period and those of Biblical times. Some part 
of this dissimilarity must also be ascribed to the general 
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differences in the character of the subjects treated of in the 
Bible and in the Misna respectively. Nor should too much 
importance be attached to the differences in vocabulary 
between MH. and BH. Words, too, are subject to the 
inexorable laws which govern the existence of all organic 
beings. They, too, become old, often prematurely, and die 
without leaving any issue. They, too, are compelled to 
carry on an incessant struggle for existence in which the 
weaker go to the wall, and often disappear entirely without 
leaving any trace behind them. Moreover, new circum- 
stances produce new needs and new ideas, and to express 
them new words and new phrases have to be created or 
borrowed. And owing to these causes, a more or less 
rapid change of vocabulary goes on continually in every 
living language. Such changes have taken place within 
BH. itself, and would have gone on on a more extensive 
scale in post-Biblical times even without the dominating 
influence of Aramaic. 

But while individual words and phrases can be freely 
laid aside, borrowed or exchanged, grammatical forms and 
rules are not so easily and so freely manipulated. True, 
they, too, are subject to change, but the change must be 
natural, gradual, and imperceptible. For grammar is, as it 
were, the soul of the language, and by violently surrendering 
its grammar, the language would at the same time be 
giving up its very life and committing its own self- 
destruction. Change in grammar is usually a very slow 
and laborious process. The germ of the new form must 
have existed in the language long before the new form 
made its appearance. And when it does appear it remains 
for a time quiet and unobtrusive, and slowly and gradually 
works its way until it acquires a permanent place in the 
government of the language, existing for a long time side 
by side with the old form which it is eventually to supplant. 
And when the latter is compelled at last to acknowledge 
itself conquered, it does not yet yield up its position 
entirely but continues to exercise some kind of power, 
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however feeble and subordinate, until it is finally exter- 
minated by its rival and disappears entirely. 

It follows, therefore, that if MH. be a direct development 
of BH., its grammar will be found to coincide in its general 
characteristics with the grammar of the latter, while in 
certain particulars it will exhibit changes which it will 
be possible, to some extent at least, to trace to their BH. 
sources and to explain their growth by the general laws 
which regulate the development of Semitic grammar as 
exemplified in other Semitic dialects. The new forms will 
often agree with Aram., but this agreement will have to be 
capable of being accounted for partly by the close kinship 
which has ever existed between Hebrew and Aramaic, and 
which would lead to the same results being produced in 
the two languages under equal conditions, partly by the 
direct influence which a powerful and widely diffused 
language, such as Aram, was in the Misnaic period, would 
naturally exercise upon a less powerful, though living and 
independent, neighbouring dialect. 

On the other hand, if MH. is but an artificial creation of 
men who spoke Aram, as their natural language, its 
grammar would be bound to assume one of the following 
three forms: either it would be a painfully exact and 
pedantic copy of BH., or entirely an imitation of Aram, 
grammar, or, finally, a more or less skilful but mechanical 
and unnatural blending of the grammars of BH. and Aram., 
forming a sort of hotch-potch incapable of lending itself to 
rational explanation or to philological analysis. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to 
survey the leading characteristics of the grammar of MH., 
and to compare them, wherever possible, with the corre- 
sponding forms in BH., in Aram., and in other Semitic 
dialects, in order to ascertain the true nature of the dialect 
as revealed in its grammar and its relation to BH. and to 
Aramaic. 
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The Pronoun. 

1. Personal Pronoun. The first person singular is in 
the Misna and in other purely MH. works always 'ON and 
not 'OiX. The latter is only found either in quotations 
from the Bible or in direct allusion to Biblical passages. 

This exclusive use of »3N MH. shares with later BH. 
Thus "OJN never occurs in the popular Song of Songs, in 
Lamentations, in Haggai, in Zachariah i-viii, in the semi- 
colloquial memoirs of Ezra, in Esther or in Koheleth, and 
only once in each of the following books : Ezekiel (xxxvi. 
28 in a common and stereotyped phrase, cf. Jer. xi. 4, 
xxx. 22, &c), Nehemiah (i. 6 in a prayer), Daniel (x. 11 in 
the words of the angel), and Chronicles (1 Chron. xvii. 1 
from 2 Sam. vii. 2). Elsewhere the chronicler regularly 
substitutes UN for UUK : contrast 1 Chron. xvii. 6 with 
2 Sam. vii. 18 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 10, 17 with 2 Sam. xxiv. 12, 
17; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27 with 2 Kings xxii. 19. In the 
Pentateuch the portion assigned by critics to J and E 
show indeed a distinct preference for "03N, but P uses "ON 
almost exclusively \ So also Aramaic (with the exception 
of the Zinjirli dialect) 2 , Arabic and Ethiopic possess forms 
corresponding to "ON only, while Assyrian, Moabitish and 
Phoenician use forms corresponding to "OJN only. In 
earlier Hebrew alone the two forms are found existing 
side by side, but UN being the shorter of the two, gradually 
came to be employed more frequently, especially in colloquial 
speech, until the longer form disappeared entirely from 
common use. 

The plural is everywhere UN 3 . This form occurs, as is 
well known, only once in BH., and then only in the Kethib 

1 Cf. Driver, Introd. LOT. 6 , p. 156 note, and the references to KSnig. 

2 Cf. Cooke, N. Sem. Inscr., Nos. 61, line 1 -p»; 6a, I. 19 '3:»; but 
63, 1. 1, 20 ton. The statement in the text does not, of course, imply that 
'ant and 'and have a common origin ; cf. Stade, Heir. Or., § 179a 2. 

3 But in the earlier portions of the liturgy vnzx is the regular form, 
cf. The Authorised Daily Prayer Book, edited by Rev. S. Singer, pp. 9, 51, &c, 
and contrast with the Confession, p. 262, &c. 
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(Jer. xlii. 6), which is rather remarkable, seeing that the 
Kethib generally represents a more archaic type of the 
language. The word seems to be a popular formation of 'ON 
on the analogy of the plural forms of the pronominal 
suffixes »J?Bp, vbcp, or of 'ODD, 13DD; cf. also the verbal 
plurals 1?Dp, Vl2p\ &c, and the use of u in Assyrian as 
one of the plural terminations of nouns 1 . From the 
vernacular the form crept into the book of Jeremiah, which 
was a gi-eat favourite with the popular reader, as witness 
the many interpolations and glosses found in it 2 , but was 
struck out by the Massorah as a vulgarism. 

All other Semitic languages have forms corresponding to 
uraN. So especially the Aram, dialects wruK, WW, prut*, 
and in the latest and most debased dialects ps, with the 
syncope of the inaudible guttural. 

The pronoun for the second person masculine is in MH. 
""ins, just as in BH. But FIN for the masculine occurs in 
17 nna RN (Passover Haggadah and in the parallels Mekilta, 
13, 14; Talm.j.Pesah., 10, §4); "MD n« (SifrS, Num. xi. 6; 
Gen. rabba, 2, 1 2), and more frequently in the late Haggadic 
Midrasim. This masculine use of R*> is so rare and 
exceptional in earlier MH. that it can hardly be considered 
as evidence of a genuine modification of the established 
rule, ns must be regarded in such cases as having been 
borrowed directly from the Aramaic. 

The occurrence of ftt? for the masc. in BH. (Num. xi. 15 ; 
Deut. v. 24 ; Ezek. xxviii. 14) is most probably due to a 
scribal oversight 3 . 

In the plural fnx is sometimes found for DriN and jn for 
Dn, but this is merely a phonetic change which is very 
common in MH., but which may partly be due to Aram, 
influence in which these pronouns end in f. 

2. Demonstrative Pronoun. The fem. sing, is usually If. 

1 Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr. 2 , p. 19a (5). 

2 Graetz, Geschkhte, vol. II, part 2, p. 13, note 3. 

3 Cf. the spelling pm i Sam. xxiv. 19, Ps. vi. 4, &c, and see Driver on 
Deut., 1. c, and the Oxford Heb. Lex., s. v. 
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In BH. the form occurs onca in Hosea (ft, vii. 16) and in 
the cycle of N. Israelitish stories in the books of Kings 
(nf, 2 Kings vi. 19), both of which exhibit a number of 
dialectal peculiarities ; further in Ezekiel (nf, xl. 45), who 
has several other neologisms, in a late psalm (if, Ps. cxxxii. 
1 2) and six times in Koheleth. 

It is therefore very probable that the shorter form nf or 
ft existed from early times as a dialectal form in the 
northern speech, from which it gradually spread to the 
south, and in the course of time supplanted the longer 
form nt?r. 

The plural is 1;>K for n^K, which occurs also in Sirach 
(l^tj, H. 24). The change of the second vowel must have 
been due to an unconscious desire to indicate more distinctly 
the plural character of the word. The vowel chosen is the 
same as in lit* discussed above. 

MH. has also preserved the demonstrative use of the 
pronouns of the third person, e. g. Sank., Ill, 3 )W ;DT3 
ton t^N nueiK nrb "When they have no other trade but 
that one " ; B. Bathra, V, 2 ton "pien " that ass of thine," 
as opposed to nt "pirn ; so often ton nn, twi nn, an nn, but 
more commonly with the article tonn, Dnn. 

The stronger demonstr. nt^n is found only in the shortened 
form iWi: To/wroth, IV, 3; VI, 5 T^n mpcfc; VI, 8 "If he 
stands in this entrance (ntn nnaa) of the basilica and can 
see those who come in and go out through that ( = the 
opposite) entrance (£n nnaa) " ; Maccoth, II, 2 lW? twnn 
itPtO nt* "that one brought out his head 1 ." 

The fern, vfen is found in Yebamoth, XIII, 2 awo i^n wrro 
ne>K riint? " that one goes forth 2 on account of her being 
the wife's sister." 

The form n?n seems to be shortened from T^n with the 
apocope of the t 3 . It has the same force as vn but is only 
used substantively 4 : Ma'as. Seni, III, 2 mnoa pnVTB $3* nt 

1 But the Cambridge codex (C) reads rfffr. s i.e. ninnrt, Deut. xxv. 5. 
3 Cf. van from ynu (Koh. x. 8), and -urn from -12 mw. 
1 Graetz, Orient, 1845, col. 77. 
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WWa vans nnv ifym "This one eats his fruits in purity 
and that one does what he requires with his money " ; 
Nedarim, IV, 8, V, 6 ; jB. Meda\ III, % ; Sanh., VII, 10 
(ri?n opposed to Kin) ; 'Aboda Z., IV, 13. In Yebam., Ill, 5 || 
'Fduyoth, IV, 9 nta stands also for the feminine Kxn rbn) 
new mnK awe 1 . 

The plural of 6n (=n?$>n) and of rbn is tyn, evidently a 
contraction of ^N + Sn : Ketuboth, VII, 8 &?n peie « these 
defects," and frequently. 

MH. also uses the particle ftK as a demonstr. The particle 
stands alone when introducing a clause, e.g. Gittin, IX, 
5-7 -wo 1DJ) |*"ij» OTjmr n« "That one with which the 
witnesses are read (i. e. which is immediately followed by 
the signatures of the witnesses) is valid." OhoL, II, 4 
vb fjiw 5»i»UW m « 2%a* owe on which the gold is sup- 
ported." So especially to introduce two cases which either 
agree or differ from one another: Berak, III, 1 V&bv m 
nooi> jw jtk jnw» jna -pis rmcfoe n« .-teen ■to!*' nt?i noon 
ra*n jna "pis "Both of those before the bier and of those 
behind the bier: those of whom the bier has need are 
absolved, but those of whom the bier has no need are 
bound (to read the &ema € ) " ; so Sekalim, VIII, 7 ; Kin- 
nim, III, 1, and, with omission of second TIN, Yadaim, 

m, 1. 

When introducing a noun the particle is followed by the 
pronom. suffix of the 3rd person in anticipation of the 
following noun 2 , e. g. rw nrfm «in that hour " (Pea, V, 4), 
a- irriKa » in that day," e»K into « *£a£ man," &c. 3 . 

The origin of this use of m may be discovered probably 

1 Graetz's suggestion (1. c.) to point the fern, riVri is improbable. If this 
were so it would have been spelt fsn just like it. 

2 Cf. below, p. 729 f. Literally the phrase means : " in its essence, 
namely, of the hour," &c. (cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, p. 280, footnote 1), and is 
parallel to BH. to am os»a. Compare with the less emphatic era 13 
below, p. 730). 

3 Cf. Weiss, p. 112. The remark of Ges.-K. (§ 117 i) concerning the 
MH. use of rw is incorrect. 
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in the peculiar usage found sporadically in all parts of the 
Bible, but more frequently in its later parts, of placing JIN 
before a noun, not necessarily in the accusative, in order to 
emphasize it or bring it out more prominently before the 
reader, thus imparting to the particle a semi-demonstrative 

force \ Analogous to the MH. use of DN ha may be 

mentioned Ezek. xxxv. 10 (emphatic "both . . . and"), 
xliii. 7 ; also Neh. ix. 1 9 and 2 Sam. v. 8. 

The use of these demonstrative forms is peculiar to MH. 
and is unknown in Aramaic. 

3. Relative ProTioun. The relative is in MH. every- 
where — tf. 15PN only occurs in the early liturgical language 
which is conceived in an elevated and semi-Biblical strain ; 
thus in the Passover Haggadah . , . bltil Wt« "is/K (Pesahirn, 
X, 6), in the Evening Service , . . rem ~)2>X (Singer, op. cit., 
p. 96), and often in benedictions ; so the formula UJSHp ~\g$ 
vnreoa (ibid., pp. 4, 124, 319, 274, 276, 278, &c.) ; ua im -f$ 

(pp. 4) 230, 243); "•* "^ (PP. 4, 299); .1™ Tfe (PP- 5, 68) | 
tna n^t* (pp. 280, 299) and a few more. Elsewhere —85* is 
used: bttg (p. 51), HJTW, rmrw? (p. 239), and in bene- 
dictions (Berak., VI, 3 ; VII, 3 ; IX, 1 ff. ; Singer, pp. 5 f., 
276, 290, 291, &c). 

In BH. the shorter form occurs twice in the Song of 
Deborah (ViBj5B>), a N. Israelitish production; three times 
in the story of Gideon — a N. Israelitish hero ; once in the 
N. Israelitish section of the books of Kings ; exclusively, 
except in the late superscription, in the collection of the 
popular songs known as Canticles, which originated most 
probably in N. Palestine 2 ; sporadically in the later books 
and very frequently in Koheleth (cf. Ges.-K., § 36). Now 
whatever the relation of the two forms to each other, there 
is no doubt that —f is as old, if not older than "itPK, 
Its confinement in the earlier books to N. Israelitish 



1 Cf. Gesenius, Lehrgebaude, p. 683 f., Konig, Syntax, § 270 f. and the 
Oxford Lexicon, p. 85, 3. 

2 Driver, Introd., p. 449. 
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documents proves, as Schroder x remarks, that its use must 
have been common in the vernacular speech of N. Palestine, 
under the influence, to some extent at least, of the 
Phoenician Bt«, K>, the Assyrian §a, and, perhaps, also the 
Aram, V, **l. The scarcity of its occurrence even in these 
documents proves that it was regarded as a vulgarism 
which the literary language had to avoid. Its use 
gradually extended to S. Palestine, and being the shorter 
and more pliable form, it must in the course of time have 
entirely supplanted the longer form in the common language 
of the people, and from this it descended directly into MH. 
But the literary prejudice against it seems to have remained 
very strong, even long after BH. had ceased to be a living 
speech. This prejudice accounts for the non-occurrence of 
— E* in Esther, its scarcity in the Chronicles, and the anxiety 
to avoid it displayed occasionally even by a man of such 
an independent mind as the author of Koheleth 2 , not to 
mention such a studious imitator of the ancients as Sirach. 

4. Interrogative Pronoun. By prefixing the interrog. 
particle ''t? to the demonstratives nr, IT MH. has formed a 
new interrog. adjective nrw, fem. ifsjl " which ? " It is often 
strengthened by the addition of the enclitic Nin, NTT and 
sometimes written as one word, WN ( 'rritw, Zebahim, V, 1 
DTOt *7& fOpO WK "which is the place of sacrifice 1" ; IfN 
rw "pi NVt " which is the right way ! " Aboth, II, 1 ; Kelim, 
XVII, 6 n{mj *rrtr*, &o. 

nPN being practically one word, prepositions are attached 
to »n as nvva, nmo, wab, nnxo 8 . 

The plural of HPt? is *?K of which only the following 

1 Phoenis. Sprache, § 65 and footnote. 

2 Note such cumbrous and inconsistent phrases as hivy TOM "wa 
( = Aram. . . . n Via, viii. 17), »so' vk TEH 'to, iii. rr, &c. 

3 Cf. the phrase so common in the Hal aid c Midrasim is nvso " which 
side ? " = how '?, contracted usually in the Misna and elsewhere, by the 
elimination of the m, to ns'3. In the fragment of the Misna with 
superlinear vocalization published by J. B. Markon (Hakedem, No. 1, 
St. Petersburg, 1907) the form is still written tcwd and 12'M, cf. the 
formation of n^n from the original nrtrt discussed above, p. 657. 
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examples have been discovered by the writer: B. Mes., 
X, i -ane>r6 nvitan ffoatwi *b$ own "They consider u-JWcA 
are the stones which are likely to have been broken"; 
Maksirin, III, 2 r*» ppWD £k3 " In the case of wAt<* 
fluids have they said it ? * " Possibly this plural may also 
be found in B. Mes., II, 1 vorb 3*11 £si ii>t}> rnwxo £« 
"Which things when found are his (=the finder's) and 
which is be bound to proclaim ? " So D. Hoffmann in his 
translation and commentary. But the following resumption 
iV nttWtfi £k and § 3 tnar6 a^n £tfl favour the rendering 
" fAese, &c." also in the foregoing passage. 

This 6n is a contraction of 1?K + *K and perhaps ought to 
be spelt v*t? , the defective spelling being due to the ignorance 
of the scribes, who mistook it for tbe demonstr. plural. 
The Rabbis, who had a passion for lucidity and precision, 
seem to have avoided this word for fear of this confusion 
with the demonstr., and hence its extreme rareness. 

The composition and use of nys is thoroughly Hebraic, 
and not as might perhaps be imagined an adaptation of 
the Aramaic ptw, NTK; rather may the latter be a 
translation of the MH. forms. 

We have in BH. a number of passages by which we can trace 
the development of the phrase to its later sense. In flfcOTI 1V3 fit *K 
(1 Sam. ix. 18) the emphasis is on *& (=fl'K) > while fit serves 
merely as an enclitic particle to add strength and directness to the 
question 2 , and the proper answer to the question would be fl3n or 

riNin rva na. g Isa. l. 1 ninna ">bd m % and Jer. vi. 16 

D3 13^ 31DS1 ~pn fit ^N, where it is to he noted that "pi, which 
is in the constr. state, is explicitly treated as fern. = "'13; so, 
probably, also Job xxxviii. 19 (bis), 24. Through constant use, 
however, of this interrog. combination the emphasis would in the 
course of time be sometimes shifted from ""N to fit, especially as 
Hebrew words have a tendency of shifting forwards the accent, 
and the question would now be in the demonstr., the answer being 

1 The rendering "In the case of time fluids, &c." would not accord 
with the usual interrogatory style of the MiSna. 
* Cf. Ges.-K., § 136 c, d, and Burney's Note on 1 Kings xiv. 6. 
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no longer run or US but Hf ', while itf would be reduced to a mere 
interrogative particle as in as^a, nyit and MH. TICK 2 . This is 
the case in "pn *pT) fit W (i Kings xiii. 12) "which way did 
he go ? " ; "pin being the direct object of "pn as in the following 
clause. If the question had been " where is the way in which he 
went?" the relative -lEf*, which is very rarely omitted in good 
prose, would have been inserted before "]?n. So also 2 Kings iii. 8 
rhw TTin nt '•X "which way shall we go up?" as is shown by 
the answer: ElllX 131D *p1, and 2 Chron. xviii. 22 "pin nt ''X 
13y 3 . In all these passages TY1 is treated as masc, as sometimes 
elsewhere, or the phrase ftt ''X having become stereotyped is used 
without regard to the gender. 

These two usages of fft ""X must have existed side by side, 
influencing each other until finally the older sense disappeared and 
nt *X ceased to be an interrog. of place and became a pure interrog. 
pronoun or adjective. 80 in Koh. ii. 3, and especially in xi. 6, 
where it stands before a verb, ")W nf *X. Though the two parts 
of the combination are still kept separate and distinct, the phrase 
is already indistinguishable from the MH. npx. 

An intermediate stage, where iX may bear both the meaning of 
" where 1 " and of the mere interrog. particle, is to be observed in 
cases where the phrase is combined with a preposition. Thus the 
question nX2 fttB *X (Gen. xvi. 8) presupposes the statement 
TIN3 HTD "from here (=this place) I come," and originally it 
must have meant, " Where is the DfD from which thou comest ? " 
though as it stands *x hardly seems to be more than a mere 
sign of the interrogative. So Judg. xiii. 6, 1 Sam. xxv. 11 
(a virtual question), 2 Sam. i. 3, 13, Job ii. 1, and in Jer. v. 2 
"]*? n?DX ftXP *X, which presupposes the statement 1? n?OT) nx??. 

In 2 Sam. xv. 2 nnx "Vy fttD *X, where the phrase is used 
without regard to the gender of the following noun, and in 
Jonah i. 8 nnx Dy nt» ""XI, we have the interrogative in its full 
MH. sense, except that the two parts remain separated with the 
preposition attached to the second component, while MH. would 
say: "Vy 1PXD, Dy fiPKD*. 

1 Cf. Koh. xi. 6. 

2 Against Levy, NIIWB., s.v., cf. Payne-Smith, s. v. t»&0&*( . 

3 In the parallel account 1 Kings xxii. 24 -pin seems to have fallen out. 

4 Hence the rendering of the LXX : Ik mios itoKfais and xal he iroiov A.00C 
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5. The Article. The MH. article is identical with the 
BH. article both in form and in the general characteristics 
of its usage. Thus it is used whenever a noun is definite 
and known either from being definite in itself (e. g. norm 
" the sun," inert "the dawn," tfoyn "the world," nae>n, &c), 
or by having been mentioned before, or by being well 
known or necessary in connexion with the subject treated 
(e. g. niSBn s $wn " the bearers of the bier " in connexion 
with a dead body, Berak., Ill, 1 ; Dton nx }W» " the cup is 
filled " (literally " mingled," in connexion with Kiddu§., 
VIII, a)). The article is used with titles (e. g. njiccn " the 
overseer," Yoma, II, 1 ; pDn " the deputy High Priest," 
VII, 1 ; T^on Dianax x King Agrippa, Bikkurim, III, 4 ; 
x*'e»|n mtn" 1 1 R. Juda the Prince (but bm }ro and others)) ; 
with the vocative (e.g. ntn pjflon "by this habitation!" 
Ketub., II, 3; Kerithoth, VI, 3; nb»n "0 King!" #i/re, 
Deut. iii. 33, iTTDJjn " by the Service ! " &c.) ; with names of 
material (pyn "wood," Sabb., II, 3; antn, span, 5. ife*., 
IV, 1); with collectives (e.g. D^ni ffbn "Lof and garlic," 
&c, Terumoth, IX, 6) ; with abstracts (e. g. 1B»1j?m rani ^in 
, . , 1133ni " beauty, strength, riches, glory, &c," Aboth, 
VI, 8; B. Mes., 1ST, 3, &c). 

The principle of using the article with nouns which are 
definite in the mind of the speaker 2 has found a much 
more extensive application in MH. than in BH. But it 
must be confessed that the article is used also in cases 
which cannot easily be brought under this heading, as e. g. 
n&ttxn " dirt " Berak., Ill, 5 ; loxn " wool," Sabb., I, 6 and 
often. This must probably be ascribed to the influence 
of Aram., in which the emphatic state is so indiscriminately 
used even in those dialects which have still preserved the 
absolute state of most nouns. It must not, however, be 

respectively. But mo '«, not followed by a noun, is rendered by the LXX 
by iro&ev : Gen. xvi. 8 ; Judg. xiii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xxv. n ; and a Sam. i. 3, 13. 
rn 'N, however, the LXX always renders by noios, except in Job xxxviii. 24. 

1 For the order, cf. Driver, LOT.', p. 506, No. 11. 

s Cf. Ges.-K., § 126 q-t, Driver on 1 Sam. i. 4 ; xix. 13. 
VOL. XX. Y y 
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supposed that MH. was becoming unconscious of the force 
and meaning of the article. On the contrary the emphatic 
and demonstrative force of the article in BH. has been 
strengthened and still further developed in MH., as will 
be evident from a consideration of the following idioms : — 

(i) The article is regularly used with the participle in the 
sense of "he who . . .," "she who . . .," &c, especially in semi- 
conditional sentences, e. g. Wnfo VWn (6l VW X1K fcOipn "He who 
reads the Sema' hut has not made his ears hear it," i.e. if one 
reads, &c, Berak., II, 3; nj?D1 7?QTX>T\ "He who prays and 
commits an error," i.e. if one prays, &c, V, 5 ; fvsn NXICil, 'Eruh., 
X, 1 ; 1"i3n3 ?3inn " He who wounds his neighbour," B. Kam., 
IX, 1, &c, &c. Contrast with Exod. xxi. 12 TXS\ VT>K H3D; Prov. 
xv. 32 ... dnid *idi» jnto; Koh.x. 8 btf in yon nain, & c . 

(2) The article is prefixed to adjectives used substantively, i.e. 
when the nouns to which they refer are omitted. This omission 
is due to the laconic brevity and the parsimony in words which 
is one of the characteristics of Rabbinic diction, especially in the 
Halaka. The article in this instance serves to emphasize 
the nominal character of the adjective. In some cases it has 
a demonstr. force " that which." 

Demai, IX, 6 Bb»n DN 'OKI nbn fttlN h(3 " Take thou the wet 
and I (take) the dry," sc. Q'Dn mentioned before, or nxi3ri. 

Terwn., I, 5 . . . e^nn p $<?) . . . -i3?n»ri bv B>dnn fD ab), &c. 

" Neither from that which is loose upon that which is joined to the 
soil, &c," ibid., I, 7, II, 6, IV, 8; 'Eruh., X, 11 (rUIDiTl), Megilla, 

I, n and Zebah, XIV, 6 n«nn i>33, sc. blpD "In every place 
which can see it," viz. the High Place of Siloh (an allusion to 
Deut. xii. 13 HN-in "I5W dipD btt) 1 . Sank, VII, 2 TT1D prtlJ 
n ?lf? Iinb nwp " A hard napkin is put into a soft one." Aboth, 

II, 1 rnicrps nbp rmrD ; n, 9 -fc wn sc. *m Menah., x, 2; 

Huttin, II, 6 D331DOn DniB>H " If one slays a beast afflicted with 
a fatal illness " ; IV, 2 n*l3310n (cf. Bekor., Ill, 2) ; Bekor., II, 6, 7 

ns*n (cf. Kerith., VI, 6), VI, 4 invo^em ; Mikwaoth, V, 5 pbmin 

paDlini sc. D^D "those which trickle and those which drop," i.e. 
water derived from a flowing stream and from rain respectively ; 

1 Cf. also Tostfta Pesah., Ill, 10 ; S. Haiana, a b. 
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VI, 3 aiNCn sc. HIpD " A ritual bath filled with water drawn from 
another source." 

In KidduS., I, 4 for npini ought to be read np*? fiorOI "and 
small cattle," according to the Editio Princeps (Naples, 1492) 
and the Cambridge codex \ 

(3) In a number of passages, hardly exceeding forty in the 
whole Misna, the attribute (an adjective, but more commonly 
a participle, active or passive) is found with the article, while the 
substantive is without the article, but in almost all these cases 
the attribute is more or less emphatic, limiting the range of the 
substantive or contrasting it with another substantive of a different 
character, and the article is thus often equivalent to introducing 
a qualifying relative clause. As is well known this construction 
is already found in a comparatively large number of Biblical 
passages 2 , and in some of them a certain emphasis is to be 
observed in the attribute 3 , but many more " are hardly reducible 
to any rule*," and may therefore be regarded as colloquial 
irregularities which crept into the literary language. All the 
examples, however, in the Misna, with hardly any exception, can 
be explained on the score of emphasis. 

The following classification contains a fairly complete list of the 
passages in the Misna with this construction : — 

(1) When one attribute of the subst. is to be distinguished from 
another attribute of the same substantive expressed explicitly 

or implied: 'Ervb., X, 11 nMDJJI 13 tibvQ TJJKJ tU 

"I1DN JN31 |N3 " A bolt which is dragged (on the ground by a string 
tied to the door) one may bolt with it in the sanctuary but not in 
the country, but (with a bolt) which lies loose it is prohibited both 
here and there." 

1 The Mishna on which the Palestinian Talmud rests, ed. by W. H. Lowe, 
Cambridge, 1883. In future these two texts will be quoted as N. and C. 
respectively. 

2 Ges.-K., § 126 mi, x ; Driver's Tenses 3 , § 209. 
* Ges.-K., 1. c, letter w. 

4 Driver, 1. c. The expression ^tncn tD'H (Lev. xxiv. 10) may perhaps 
be due to the analogy of the preceding rrtwwn Ja. In inxsn wvh (2 Sam. 
xii. 4) a certain emphasis may be intended in the adject, as distin- 
guished from the «n ; so perhaps in Num. xxviii. 6, Judg. xvi. 27. In 
Zach. iv. 2 (note that Vmfr in is vocative) a n has perhaps fallen out as 
the last word, rrriN, ends with n, and the substantive itself, in, begins 
with n. 
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Sabb., XIX, 5 H/inn }Dp " an infant who is ill," opposed to an 
ordinary infant dealt with at the beginning of the section. 

Besa, V, 3 dTlNH \0 imb OnnVDH Q^a "articles which are 
the special property of one of the brothers," opposed to the 
following DnnVD jWl. 

Yebam., IV, 3 n»J> DWW D^MMrt D'DDJ "properties which come 
in and go out with her (= the wife)," i.e. 31^0 '■DM x as opposed 
to ordinary D^DM or to bra JNX *D33. 

ZeiwJ., VIII, 2 hn$> WTn Q"D3J, opposed to the following 

A'e<w6., VIII, 3 $p*\pn p ?wbm niTB "fruits which have 
been plucked from the ground," opposed to the following p"i31PI0ni 
" those which are fixed to the ground." 

Ketub., xill, 10 nsTi moo xb bait na*n nub snn mo jwyio 

"the husband may take his wife from a bad habitation to a fair 
one, but not vice versa." 

Sota, VII, 3 j^nb miDNn rMJJ "the 'answering' spoken of 
there," opposed to the following |N3 (miOttfl iTJJ>). 

B. Kam., I, 2 EPifWDn O^MJ "property which is the special 
possession of some owner," opposed to *lj?Dn '•MJ "unowned 
property a ." 

Ibid., pyob mnVOn TW\ "a locality which belongs to the 
person causing the injury," opposed to Min DW\ "a public 
locality," or to ppjn fflBH "a locality belonging to the person 
injured s ." 

B. Mes., II, 1 jriJHDD nitan 10X TO " shorn wool which comes 
from the country," opposed to }»1xn IV30 TYimpbn "those which 
have been brought from the mechanic," ibid., II, 2. 

Aboth, V, 8 V"J? riDDi N^ mim nniDNH nirCD "capital 
penalties which are enjoined by the Torah, but which are not in 
the power of the court of law to inflict," opposed to capital 
penalties Vab nD03B>. 

(2) When only one attribute is mentioned but with the chief 
stress laid upon the attribute and not upon the substantive, the 
article being still equivalent to a relative : — 

1 Cf. Levy, NBWB., s. v. jiVd. 
a Cf. the Qemara, fol. 13 b. 
3 Cf. the preceding Dijro teai. 
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'Erub., IX, 4 D^lBOn D'HBfl "bridges under which there is 

an open passage." So following BvlBOfl " , 13»^. 

Yebam., XII, 6 1? DMinn nsy "a counsel which is suitable 

(= profitable) to him." 

Aboth, I, 11 D^JPin D^D DIpD? "to a place of waters which 

are evil." 

Hullin, IV, 1, 2, 4 "|W> ntypDH n»fl3 "a beast which has hard 

labour in bearing" (cf. Gen. xxxv. 17). 

Ibid., IV, 7 nSTl B>aJ "an appetite which is good." 
Ibid., IX, 2 nsin taa "a tender (= young) camel, calf." 
Arakim, IX, 7 flBTl ro "the power which is good (= privilege)." 
Kelim, II, 7 m»Kin»n O'lobp "a double (= twin) inkstand." 
Choi., XVIII, 8 mirnn nsjn " earth which is crushed." 

(3) Some of these are standing expressions which have acquired 
almost a technical sense : — 

Sekal, VI, 2 flfy$n *1J>S!> " the Upper Gate," so Ezek. ix. 2. 

Yoma, IV, 2, VI, 2 rbrwon tPB' " the goat which is to be sent 
away to Azazel," as opposed to JINDnn *YW. 

Kiddus., II, 9 (and often) 7pDJn TIB' "an ox condemned to 
stoning" (cf. Exod. xxi. 28, &c). 

B. /{am., I, 4 (&c.) Ijnon "lit? " the goring ox the owner of 
which has been forewarned 1 ," as opposed to DD TIE*. 

Sank, VII, 4 HDTINCn mj» " a betrothed maiden " (cf. Exod. 
xxii. 25, 27). 

'Eduyoth, V, 6 m-)IWDn nnBty " a manumitted female slave V 

Aboth, I, 1, 2 nh*On DDJS "the Great Synagogue," as distin- 
guished from an ordinary J1DJ3. 

Ibid., II, 11 JTin -fim yin )>y "an evil eye and evil in- 
clination 3 ," as opposed to H31tD pP and 31D IS 11 *. 

(4) Where the subst. is preceded by a preposition, the latter 
may be pointed with pathah, or the expression is to be classed 
under the preceding headings : — 

Pesah., VI, 5 TiDNn 13^, IDICn '^; B. Bathra, X, 8 (end) 

jaw w&s, so Aboth, II, 8 "eanen 'ts? ; Hullin, III, 1 Din, tpsa 

1 Cf. Exod. xxi. 29. a C. reads rmmtiD . 

3 So sin port where pj> and jlicS are treated as masculine. So according 
to the traditional pronunciation £?, jw>, as absolutes. 

4 This last expression, not found in the Misna, does not take the article 
at all. Cf. below, p. 669. 
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P~M; Kcrith., III, i bpn p-)p6; Kelim, VIII, i "UCnn TO?; XXI, i 

p^yn ims?, pnnnn 'a?. 

In '.£Vw6., Ill, 6 ")10Dn ait3 - D1 H , the compound B"V never takes 
the article; so Mikwaoih, III, 4 npinn ^p~?J>3; cf. below, p. 669. 

On the other hand, cases are found in which the subst. has the 
article hut not the attribute. 

(i) Pea, VIII, 4 ^non i>y pjow pro '■n pn»n ^>y paoto "(the 
poor) are to be believed in the case of raw vegetables (if they 
declare it to have been given them as 'tithes of the poor,' 
'Oy IBtyD), but they are not to be believed in the case of cooked 
(vegetables)." Here Tt may be explained as accusative of state — 
"being raw 1 ." Cod. C. actually reads in the second clause \bv 
btVSD ; but the Munich cod. has *nn 2 . 

Terum., VII, 3 pai d^iij pa viay nw D^op roa ns ^a^on 
D^Bp. Here, too, the adjective may be taken as ace. of state, 
" being young . . . whether young or grown up V 

But this explanation can hardly apply to the following 
passages : — 

Tamid, II, 4 4 nm» rfoljl nyipn IVO " he laid in order the 
great pile (of wood on the altar) towards the east." 

Ibid., II, 5 mt2p \w nj# na-ipn -nob "to set in order the 
second pile for the frankincense." 

Kelim, VIII, 10 VWBB "fat? "MRn *l»l«b 1BW1 DOail "if he 
caused his head to enter into the air space of a clean oven he has 
defiled it," and foil. NOBJ NOB 113Fin Ti*6 WOO D»33n. 

Para, XI, 2 nNDH? TinD flBI"^ "tint? pSBn ba « every doubtful 
case which would be clean in respect to Terwma is also clean in 
respect to the Red Heifer." Perhaps the article was omitted from 
the first "iinB (attributive) by analogy of the second (predicative). 

For nnnno m?nn (Aboda, IV, 10) cod. C. reads 'no n*3n, 

while Munich cod. has 'non 'nn. 

1 Cf. rrtra m, Num. vi. 19, and see Q. B. Gray, ad loc. 

2 Cf. Rabbinowicz, D'ICID 'pnpn. 

5 But cf. Talmud b. Ketub., I03b"ps r!H JiTD^ >?£ "I require my youngest 
son," and then yix >jn Vita mb. 

4 This form with n locale is only found here in the Misna and in Para, 
XXXI, 8, both treatises belonging to the oldest strata of the MiSna, cf. 
D. Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna, pp. 18, 21. 
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For D^IKB* DMSn (Temura, I, 4) N. reads 'wn Q^DH, while C. 
has COW CD. 

Negaim, X, 3 3VW ipbn VD (so N), C. reads 'jf "W. Note 
the following 3im? "W "VD. 

Cf. in BH. 1 Sam. xv. 9 (TODj rOKta"l) ; 2 Sam. vi. 3 ; Jer. ii. 
21, xxii. 6, xxiv. 2 ; Ezek. xxxix. 27 ; Esther ii. 14; Dan. viii, 13, 
xi. 31. After a suffix, Gen. xliii. 14; 2 Sam. xxii. 18 (TJJ M'OK); 
Ezek. xxxiv. 12 ; Ps. cxliii. io 1 . 

(2) Sometimes the article is omitted with a demonstrative 
attribute, e. g. Terum., Ill, 5 Pit Han " this heap of corn " ; 
Ketvh., I, 8 n? 1315> " this embryo " ; Meila, VI, 6 n? D^PI " this 
bag." In BH. this construction is found regularly when the 
subst. is determined by a suffix (e.g. r&N 'H3T, Deut. xi. 18), 
and only occasionally, for the sake of euphony, when determined 
by the article 2 . But in Moabitish and in Phoenician it seems to 
have been pretty common 3 . 

The article is always omitted in a number of common expressions, 
specially compounds, which have become standing expressions, 
and as such are considered definite in themselves, e. g. min TlD?n 
" the study of the Torah " ; px Til " good manners " ; mill 1SD, 
np i>]>3, DID bvi, 31D OV "festival"; Wtt |H3 "High Priest." 
Conversely other nouns of the same nature are only found with 
the article, e.g. JV3n ^J>3 (olKo&ecnrorrjs), tmDPI JYa, nCMH JT3; 
but plural, 0713 ^JO, nitm» 713, J1VD33 713. Further, pNi"l DJ?; 
and plural, pNM '•DJ? 4 . 

The article is always omitted with the genitive when introduced 
by ?& and preceded by an anticipatory suffix (e. g. Sabb., I, 1 

1 See KSnig, Syntax, § 334 m, s, cf. also the omission of the article 
with the attribute of old proper names in BH., e.g. nn mnn ; pnnn ywr rv2, 
1 Kings ix. 17, &c. ; but contrast ||2 Chron. viii. 5 Jinrrnn 'n 'a, jrtert 'n 'a, 
and 1 Chron. vii. 24. Cf. also the formula rrcnp timw on coins of Simon 
Maccabaeus, beside the more usual rranprt '» (Madden, Coins 0/ tte Jews, 
p. 67 f.). In this case the article may have been omitted in order to save 
space. So in Syriac VUj-SO "♦*-*•, cf. Noldeke, Beitrage z. nemit. Sprach- 
wissenschaft, p. 49, footnote 2; also Syr. Gram. (Engl, tr.), §§ 202, B. Rem., 
203. 

2 Ges.-K.., § 126 y, and Tenses, § 209. 

8 Cf. Schroder, op. cit., §§ 43 (on sin), 58 and footnote, and 61 ; 
O. A. Cooke, N. Semitic Inscriptions, p. 26. 

1 Contrast Ezra ix. 1 rosiCT na? in a different sense. 
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^y b® IT 1 ), of which more will be said below in the treatment 
of this construction l . 

Having now arrived at the conclusion of our survey 
of the MH. pronoun, we are in a position to affirm 
that as regards the pronoun, MH. stands wholly on the 
basis of BH., and that the few differences in forms and 
syntax between the two dialects are natural developments 
in MH. out of the older BH. ; developments, moreover, 
which bear the stamp of a popular and almost colloquial 
character (cf., e. g., )M, 1/N, rbn, )V?n, DN , &c). The develop- 
ment and growth of the MH. pronoun have been seen to 
have proceeded gradually and uninterruptedly along the 
lines laid down by BH. and to have been hardly ever 
disturbed by Aramaic influence. 

The Verb. 

The MH. verb, as is but natural, differs materially from 
the verb in classical Hebrew both in form and usage. Some 
old formations have almost disappeared (e. g. the Pu'al and 
the Po'el in verbs V"V), while many forms which appear in 
BH. as late and irregular neologisms have become here the 
normal type (e. g. the Nithpa'el ; the new intensive forms 
of verbs Ty). A great many syntactical idioms which 
imparted such beauty and force to classical Hebrew style, 
are here entirely absent (e.g. the consecutive tenses, the 
variety of constructions with the infinitive) ; while, on the 
other hand, new constructions have arisen which were rare 
or unknown in BH. (e. g. the rise of a present tense in the 
participle, its use with im, the periphrasis of the future by 
TnjJ). Nevertheless, in spite of its great gains and still 
greater losses, the MH. verb, such as it is, is entirely 
indigenous and Hebraic. The Aram, influence which 
appears here and there, especially in the syntax, is not 

1 The frequent omission of the article in Sirach is probably to be 
ascribed to a studied imitation of the poetical and elevated style of BH. 
(cf. Ges.-K., § 126 /()• 
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so intense or so general as might be supposed. Frequently 
this influence had already been active in Biblical times, 
and sometimes a form or usage which appears at first as 
an Aramaism, will be found on closer examination to be 
a feature common to many or all Semitic dialects in a later 
stage of their development. Such changes and differences 
manifested by MH. cannot therefore be ascribed, as they 
have been hitherto, to Aramaic influence, but must be 
explained as productions of the laws of growth and decay 
which govern all living languages in general and the 
Semitic family in particular. 

We proceed to review the more prominent etymological 
and syntactical modifications exhibited by the MH. verb. 

1. The Stems. 

The Kal is identical both in form and meaning with BH. 
The form Katel is exhibited by the verbs ^n, beo, "igb, 
T??, &c. Katol is only found in the common verb ?WJ. 

The Niph'al also agrees practically with the Niph'al in 
BH. It is found in a reflexive sense, "ino^ (= T\brb) " to 
purify oneself" ; .... vhy ipkro " the sons of the High 
Priests divided themselves against him," i. e. disagreed 
with him (Ketub., XIII, 1, 3); »D3 "they counted them- 
selves" (Sabb., I, 4) ; TMDJ1 {Pesah., IX, n); JCDJ n"n "he 
would hide himself" ('Arakin, IX, 4). 

In a middle sense : htwi "to inquire" (Mo'ed Kat, III, 1) ; 
piHEO " to obtain payment " (Ab. Z., 1, 1) ; "WTi " to recollect " 
(Berak, III, 5 ; VIII, 7) ; runa " to enjoy " (Aboth, IV, 5, so 
Sirach xxx. 19) ; *|S>tM "to change one's mind 1 ." 

More frequently as passive of Kal, 1"lO)i "they were 
completed," Pea, IV, 8 ; }^3NJn So " all sacrifices which 
are eaten," &c, &c. Denominative Niph'al is found in ^ 
" to become poor " ; "lKfy''. " to become rich." Sehal., Ill, a 
(but followed by iwn, vyn !). 

In }*Eip31 palp .... Ttt"iJ1 ten enn " a deaf-mute makes 
sign (with his hand or head) and signs are made to him, 
1 Lit. " to obtain counsel for oneself,'' cf. Neh. v. 7. 
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.... makes signs with his mouth and signs with the 
mouth are made to him" (Gittin, V, 7); the Niph. is used 
loosely in order to preserve the personal construction with 
the subject which is a characteristic feature of Misnaic 
style 1 . 

So the Pi'el is identical with the BH. Pi'el except that 
it is often spelt with yod after the short hirelc. This, of 
course, is merely an orthographical device to facilitate the 
correct pronunciation and has no grammatical significance 
whatever 2 . Cf. also the full spelling of the Pu'al (e.g. 
-EtnD), of the Hoph'al (e.g. "Win), aJ1 d in nouns like ^ate, 
H.U, &c. 

The Pi'el is used in an intensive or iterative signification, 
e. g. p^DSD " to trim, cut off twigs," Sebi'ith, II, 3 ; pD*ie» 
(i to mingle, stir" (ibid., II, 10; cf. Ezek. xlvi. 14) ; nayon 
,: he who tans it"; lafinon "he who cuts it up" (Sabb., 
VII, 2); m»0 "to smear" (ibid., XXII, 3; cf. Isa. xxxviii. 
21); pernio vn "they were plucking violently" (Yoma, 
VI, 4); nnw (Sank, VII, 3); (nicno "coveteth them" 
(Maccoth, III, 15) ; rOBUB nnn " the wind bloweth " 
(Menahoth, X, 4), &c. 

Causative. p^D " to put aside " ; psno " causing to be 
leavened " (Orla, II, 4) ; J>S"J£ " causing to be mingled " ; 
NBB "to defile"; pqa? "he caused her to be pregnant" 
(Yebam., VII, 5 ; cf. Job xxi. 10) ; ptV'O " to help in child- 
bearing," so rn^O " a midwife " (BH.) ; PTtO " causing to 
walk " (Sabb., XVIII, 2 ; cf. Ps. xlii. 5) ; nae>!> « to cause to 
forget " ('Erub., VII, 9 ; cf. Lam. ii. 6) ; vm f>ptWO " they 
silence him " (Sank, V, 4), &c. 

Denominative. fv3T» " to cover with manure " ( > ?3l) ; 
ppSKD " to cover with dust " ; pJBtyo " to fumigate " (Sebi'ith, 
II, 2), often in a privative sense : P?3 S D " to remove wens " 

1 Cf. 'Erub., IV, 10; Mo'ed Kat, III, i, &e. 

2 So regularly in Aram. In MH. the full spelling is confined to certain 
types of texts. Stein's suggestion {Das Verbum, p. 31) that this spelling 
signifies a lengthening of the vowel consequent upon a dissolution of the 
doubling cannot, in view of these facts, be entertained at all. 
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(> rta' 1 , Lev. xxii. 22); l^pDD "to remove stones" (BH.); 
JHIID "to nip offshoots" (> TV) (ibid., §§ 2, 3), &c. 

Of the Pu'al only the participle is common, e. g. imno 
"cut up"; nana "large"; HBT'D "beautified, beautiful"; 
lifao " ugly " ; inm " specially belonging " or " unique " ; 
yano "mingled" (of tithed fruit with untithed) ; r^ nD 
"soured"; JH3WD " pregnant " ; iniND "late 1 ". But the 
other parts are extremely rare, the passive Nithpa'el being 
used in their place. The following instances only occur : 
apb "gathered" (Pea, V, 1) ; tfrmt laiyn "let its form be 
made to pass away " (i. e. let the sacrifice be kept over the 
prescribed period and thus become liable to be burnt), a 
sacrificial technical expression. (Pesah., VII, 9 ; Sekal., 
VII, 3 ; Zebah., VIII, 4) ; 1331^2 « t ij at t h ey ^g^ become 
dry " (MakUrin, V, 3) ; laJirv, in elevated style (Sota, IX, 15, 
a later addition to the Misna not found in N.), and UTin 
Talmud b., Makkoth, 3 a. *fiV (Pea, VI, 6), cited by Stein, 
is doubtful. C. reads '©V, N. ">&>, Munich cod. rt3». The 
parallel j)"lin proves nothing. In Ketub., VIII, 4 DBJ (so in 
all texts) is used as the opposite to JHin 3 . nain B'p13' , 1, in 
the historical Baraitha Talm. b. Kiddusin, 66 a, is, as Stein 
(p. 12, n. 7) observes, a reminiscence of Esther ii. 23. In 
Pesah., Ill, 1 point naty lta "these pass away," sc. chyn jo, 
i. e. are destroyed 4 , and not as Weiss (p. 78) suggests 
p-cwy which would involve an unnatural construction 6 . 

The disappearance of the Pu'al and its replacement by 
the originally reflexive Nithpa'el is evidently due to the 
decay of the inflexional power of the language which was 
no longer capable of expressing the modification of the 
stem-idea by internal change alone without the aid of 
external additions to the stem 6 . The participle with its 

' Hence probably nnn=in«p. 

2 N. reads i3lj>c, on which cf. Stein, p. 12. 

3 Cf. also Talm. b. Kidd., 20 b ; 'Arakin, 30 b. 
• Cf. Aboth, V, 21. 

5 Cf. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift, 1867, p. 173, and Stein, I.e. 

6 Cf. Geiger, Lehrbuch, § 15, 2. 
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firm preformative has been preserved, and even extended to 
newly acquired verbs; but the imperfect with its con- 
tinually changing personal preformatives, and especially 
the perfect which had no preformatives at all, were no 
longer able to maintain themselves. This decaying ten- 
dency was already strong in BH., where the old passive 
of the Kal disappeared entirely, leaving behind only a few 
traces, and its place was taken by the reflexive Niph'al 1 . 

The same tendency was at work in all the other Semitic 
languages. In Assyrian 2 the reflexive stems were gradually 
supplanting the passives. In Ethiopic 3 , in Modern Arabic 4 
and, of course, in Aramaic 5 , all the passive forms have 
entirely disappeared and their place has been taken by the 
corresponding reflexives. MH., therefore, presents in the 
disappearance of the Pu'al a common Semitic phenomenon 
which, however, it confines to one stem only, while the 
other languages extended it to all the verbal stems 6 . 

The Hiph'il is practically identical both in form and 
signification with the BH. Hiph'il. The Aram. N for the 
formative n is only found in WO!XB> no "wherein thou 
hast cheated me" ( = "OJViin , Exod. xxii. 30, &c. ; cf. the 
verbal noun nwix), B. Mes., IV, 4 7 , but such Aramaisms 
already occur in BH., as D"Ot?N (?), Jer. xxv. 3, and according 
to Barth (Nominialbildwng, p. 73) also in K>11N, ejIDN ; cf. 
also the noun maw (cf. Ges.-K., § 63 k, p). 

1 Cf. Ges.-K., §§ 52 e, s, 53 w, and the reff. to Bottcher and Barth. 

2 Delitzseh, Assyr. Gr. 2 , § 115, pp. 238-9. 

3 Dillmann, Eihiop. Gr. 2 , § 80. * Spitta-Bey, § 90 a (4). 

5 With the exception of a few isolated forms in Biblical Aramaic and 
in some inscriptions, cf. Ndldeke, QGA., 1884, p. 105 ; Wright, Comp. 
Gr., p. 224 f. ; Driver, LOT. 6 , p. 504. 

,: As might have been expected, the disuse of the Pu'al in MH. has also 
been laid to the door of Aram, influence, because, forsooth, the latter has 
no Pu'al (Stein, p. n). But the Aram, contemporary with MH. has no 
Hoph'al either, and yet the Hoph'al is so abundant in MH. 

' C, however, reads wnnt). nE3« (B. .Me?., Ill, 7, IX, 4 and often in 
Talmud) cited by Siegfried and Strack is a purely Aram, form borrowed 
from the colloquial speech of the common people, and is, probably, not 
a verb at all. 
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As regards its meaning the Hiph'il occurs — 

As causative very frequently : K>Hpn " to sanctify " ; W\pn 
"to make to read— read to" (Bikk., Ill, 7, &c); nx rmm 
Tisn "cause the fire to take hold (of the wood) x = kindle," 
Sabb., 1, 11 ; XIV, 5; raon riN fDWD "cause the butcher 
to slay," Hullin, V, 4, &c. &c. 

Denominative. JJ^nn " to breed worms, decay " ; figura- 
tively, "spread like worms" (Kilaim, II, 3, also Sirach 
xxx. 13), and in a privative sense : " to remove worms " 
(Middoth, II, 5) ; fcmn " to cast lots " (Toma, VI, 1) ; vmm 
" to pile up a stack" (B. Kam., VI, 3) ; iwm "to ferment" 
(of honey, B. Mes., 38 a) ; vrhwan " to deposit with a third 
party " ( > wbw, Ketub., VI, 7) ; i»nxn " to overlay, cover," 
O&oZ., II, 1, &c. 

Internal HiphHl. This is even more common in MH. 
than in BH.: Ipmn "to become yellow" (&ebi%th, VI, 3; 
Ma'aseroth, IV, a, &c.) ; ana" 1 " to become healthy," Sabb., 
XIX, 5 ; ^155BH? " after she will have grown up," Ketub., 
VI, 6 ; vyn) . . , TWm " he grew rich . . . poor " (ibid.) ; 
npnan " she became bright," euphemistically " blind " 
(B. Mes., VI, a); DW "grow wise," 5. £a^m, X, 8; tfipn 
" to advance, be first " ; pmn, J^an " to be far," &c, &c. 

The Hoph'al is extremely common. It differs in no 
respect from the BH. Hoph'al except that it takes invariably 
the vowel u after the preformative, written — in 2 instead 
of the usual BH. hti. This form of the vowel is found in 
BH. occasionally in the strong verbs (Ges.-K., § 53 s) and 
regularly in most of the weak verbs (viz. V"$, 1% 1% fV, 
and i?b). As u is also the regular vowel of Pu'al, it became 
in the popular mind the only characteristic vowel of the 
passive stems, to the total suppression of the vowel #. 
The few relics of the Hophal in Aram, have 8 after the 

1 Otherwise Jastrow. We should, prohahly, point •«» (Isa. xxxi. 9, &c), 
Aram, to "a fire," and not according to traditional pronunciation litf. 

2 Cf. above (p. 67a) on the spelling of the Pi'el. Stein cites one 
exception, viz. rrwro Si/re, Deut. iii. 23. His suggestion that in is merely 
ho written plene is hardly probable. 
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preformative except in the weak verb; thus JUpnn, nran, 
but JlBDin, pBn ; cf. Wright, Gomp. Gr., p. 325. 

Hitkpo'el and Nithpa'el. The reflexive of the intensive 
stem in MH. is, with few exceptions, Nithpa'el instead of 
the BH. Hithpa'el. Now these two formations are prac- 
tically identical both in form and meaning, except that 
in the perfect the one has n as its preformative and the 
other i. There can, therefore, be no doubt whatever that 
the two form really one and the same stem 1 . The pre- 
formative — was in the course of time changed in popular 
speech into — ? on the analogy of the Niph'al, through — 
becoming associated in the popular mind with the causative 
idea through the influence of Hiph'il and Hoph'al, and } 
with the reflexive idea through the influence of the Niph'al. 
This change only extended to the perfect, for in the imperf. 
there was no room for either of these preformatives, and 
in the infinitive and imperative the Niph'al itself has — n, 
hence also the Hithpa'el-Nithpa'el has retained — n (e. g. 
htfirfc, Aboth, IV, 5 ; D s pnr£, V, 17 ; bsmn, HI, 1, &c). In 
the participle the preformative. D has maintained itself, in 
spite of the Niph'al participle ?Bp?, through its firmly 
established nominal force which is so universal in Semitic 
speech. Besides it would be unreasonable to expect that 
an analogy formation of this kind should be worked out to 
its full logical extreme. 

This change of preformative must have begun at an 
early period in the popular idiom, hence its occurrence 
already in Deut. xxi. 9 and later in Ezek. xxiii. 48, whei*e, 
it is to be noted, it has a passive signification. Gradually 
it made its way until in the Misna the old form was 
almost entirely suppressed. The preformative — survives 
only in the old Misna, JBiJck., Ill, 6 2 : mrwm (perhaps only 

1 Contrast Geiger, § 15, and Siegf.-Strack, § gi, and compare Stein, 
p. 17. Salomon Levysohn (cf. above, p. 649, n. 2) explains the form 
Nithpa'el as an artificial composition of the Niph'al and the Hithpa'el. 

* l| Si/re, Deut. xxvi. Note the form lints and the general purity of style 
of this and the preceding sections. Cf. also Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna, 
p. 15 f. 
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a reminiscence of IWWrn, Deut. xxvi. 10) ; in the liturgical 
expression i>i>Dnn (Ta'anitk, III, 8 ; old ?) and in the legal 
phrase H3D "|0» Ti^Opnn " I have received from thee a mina " 
(Ketub., IX, 8). In V, 1, C. reads Tiioprw, while in N. it is 
missing; in 'A. Z„ IV, 12, both C. and N. read irtaprw, 
■while ordinary edd. have Trapnn. 

The phonetic rules regulating the preformative T\ are the same 
as in BH.; thus prWJ "to become silent, dumb"; flTOTBO "to 
join in partnership " ; ttSRM " to become blind " ; jnt«3 " to 
become leprous." With first radical a t the fi is changed into *i 
and transposed, as in Aram. (Dan. ii. 9): |OTH "to chance"; 
JltJTlH " to be shaken violently " ; f|«*l?ni> " to be forged " (Gittin, 
II, 4). 

Before the letters "J, D, D the D is assimilated to the first radical, 
the short vowel being, however, often represented by a * as in Pi'el, 
e. g. n"V^3B> " to be manured by cattle" ; m^^B* " to be improved " 
(Sebiith, IV, 2) ; m» MOttDt " and he becometh defiled by a 
Niddah" (Nidd., V, 5; but also KBB11D, Nazir, IV, 3. Cf. 
especially Kelim, II, 1) ; DSniTO " to be translated." Cf. further, 
Stein, p. 19. 

As regards its meaning, the Nithpa'el bears the same 
relation to the Pi'el as the Niph'al to the Kal. It is 
primarily reflexive, as 3BHD3 "to dry oneself"; pBJtfu "to 
busy oneself"; 1WI3 "to make oneself known," &c. ; or 
what may be termed internally reflexive : Panw " to look 
intently, consider" (= BH. prann); b^n&i "to endeavour, 
strive"; mjnn "to fear" (Sota, VII, 8, also Sirach iv. 36, 
xii. 11); p» fa^nt? (ZebaL, X, 8; cf. Ezra iii. 5; 1 Chron. 
xxix. 17). Note especially PipBru "to regain the sense of 
hearing and speech " ; nnsro " to regain the sense of sight " ; 
nan^J "to become sane"; tnnro "to become deaf"; NE>nD3 
" to become blind " ; nan«M " to become mad " (Gittin, II, 6) ; 
pnW3 " to become dumb " (ibid., VII, 1). Also reciprocal : 
sjwiPS "to join in partnership" (Pea, III, 5) ; sptttU " to join 
one another" (ibid., VI, 1); 3nj?n3 "to become mixed" 
(Yebam., XI, 3). As passive it is very common, serving as a 
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substitute to the Pu'al, e. g. tearu, Tin, nVaria nmsna, nnnana, 
&c, corresponding to the actives ^3, "1*3, n?3, DIN, nna, &c. 

This passive use of a reflexive stem is, as stated above 
(p. 674), common to all Semitic languages in their later 
phases, but in BH. it is only regular with the Niph'al, 
while in the Hithpa'el it is only found in "l»ne»1 (Micah 
vi. 16), lrowi (Koh. viii. 10), and in the cases of Mthpa'el 
mentioned above (p. 676). 

As in BH. and other Semitic languages x the reflexive 
idea is often expressed in MH. by periphrasis instead of 
the reflexive stems. This is especially the case with verbs 
which have no Nithpa'el. But instead of E>S3, which is 
usual in BH. and Aram., MH. uses for this periphrasis 
the noun dxjj (" bone," and in a derived sense, " substance, 
essence "), followed by the appropriate pronominal suffix, 
e.g. KidduL, I, 1, FiDXy m rtiip "acquires herself"; so in 
the following sections; W\ teyg m two DIN p« "A man 
cannot make himself guilty," Talm. b., Yebam., 35 b, &c. 

This use of D*y is found already, in the construct state, 
in BH., but only in connexion with things, viz. ntfl DWl DXJD 
(Gen. vii. 13 and frequently); own DXJD (Exod. xxiv. 10) 
and 1cn DXjn (Job xxi. 33). But it is obvious that the 
expression must have been primarily applied to animate 
beings and then figuratively also to inanimate beings, so 
that it must have been more commonly used in actual life 
than appears in the literary remains of old Hebrew. 

D¥y is also used generally in MH. as a reflexive pronoun, 
e.g. 1DW& (Aboth, I, 5); p»n (ibid., II, 4); loxy Nin "he him- 
self"; toVjn nn IDXjn nt "this by itself and this by itself "= 
separately {Sahb., XIX, 2) ; so TOXJ& 1T1 ."imj& It {Pesah., I, 2). 
As a genitive DXy is equivalent to an emphatic pronominal suffix, 
e. g. 1D¥]> fa? 13*3 " between him and his own person," i. e. 
privately (Bikk., I, 4) ; 1»¥y »T bv " on his own behalf" (Ketub., 
II, 9); 1DSJ? tV&yo "his own act," as opposed to niB> HB^D 
(B. Kam., Ill, 9); imy b& WOTl "matters affecting himself," 

1 Cf. Ges.-K., § 139/, s, and Wxight, Comp. Gr., p. 129. 
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opposed to bnnK b& Onon (Sebu'oth, III, 5); ~\nw yS3 "before 
thyself" (Aboth, II, 13); JDXJ? niM3 "by their own garment" 
(Tamid, I, 1); JDXJ? DDnD "through themselves" (Para, VIII, 
11), &c. ; cf. also the phrases 1DSJO 3ini> "to be guilty against 
thyself, thy life" (Berak., I, 3), with WSM 2»nr\K>. (Aboth, III, 4, 
V, 8); p^J? Hon "wonder in thyself" (MaMirin, I, 3), with 

l^aw n»n. 

This use of QSj? is an exclusively MH. idiom, and the 
late Aram, use of EHJ in the same signification is an imitation 
of MH. (cf. also % Kings ix. 13 and see Burney's Note). 

The old form Saph'el is found in the two verbs 21D (=3niD) 
" to refuse, rebel ' " and !?J1D ( > ?J*l) " to rule, draw lines," and 
in the nouns I31£3")»D (> BID) "rag, lappet," and p-\D (> p»l) 
" empty." The SapKel occurs only in the two very common verbs 
""UJ7G? "to enslave, subdue," and Tint? "to liberate, manumit," 
and in the corresponding verbal nouns Yfl]JB>, "inntJ> and also iii 
D1DJJE> " dullness " ( > ODy, Ezek. xxviii. 3, &c). These formations 
are found in all Semitic languages and also in BH. a The verbs 
TJJ7G? and Tint? are, however, most probably loan-words from 
the Aramaic. 

Like BH. and other Semitic languages 8 , MH. has formed a 
number of quadriliterals, but it does not exhibit in their formation 
that lack of restraint and of good taste which characterizes so 
many of the Aram, and especially Syriac formations 4 . They may 
be classified as follows : — 

(1) Those formed by doubling the third radical: Miy "to 
mingle"; DB1K> " to scratch, inscribe"; f*S»p "to press." 

(2) By repeating the whole root, only in Jf'p and l"jj verbs : ?p?p 
"to damage"; naiS "to crumble"; bobo "to curl, twist"; W>3 
" to maintain " ; D3D3 " to be drowsy." 

(3) By inserting a "l after the first radical : S)X"lp " to scrape " ; 
aoip "to trim, gnaw" (=BH. DDTJ, Ps. lxxx. 14) ; or adding a 1 

1 Also in Sirach, iv. 25 a, xli. 2, and probably also in BH. D'lic. 
" Cf. Wright, Camp. Gr., p. 204 f., Ges.-K., § 55 i. 

5 Ges.-K., § 56 ; Wright, Arab. Gr.% I, § 67 ; Spitta, § 89 ; Dillmann, 
FAh. Gr?, % 71 ff., and Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 218 f. 

* Nbldeke, Syr. Gr., § 180, and especially § 182 ; Dillmann, p. 251 f. 
VOL. XX. Z Z 
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at the end: imp or itMp "to chicle" (>tMp); or a D: DD12 
(>'C1S) "to spread abroad, publish"; or a D : D31S "to move 
convulsively." 

(4) Denominatives : pbtUV or, after the Aram, fashion, talNflJ 
" to become a- widow " ; 0313113 " to look saffron-like, abashed " 
(>E)3n3, Cant. iv. 14); 3313 "to round off" (> 3313, Exod. 
xxvii. 7, xxxviii. 4); }3B>» "to pledge" (> JISK'O) 1 . Note also 
Opbr\ " to stuff birds," probably a Hiph'il, " to cause to pick up," 
but used as an independent verb — pt5p?nt3 (oabb., XXIV, 3). 
D31D "to sustain"; DDIp "to scrape," and OJin " to translate " 
(BH.) are most probably loan-words s . 

Most of these formations are also common in Aram, dialects, 
but in few, if in any, belongs the priority of formation to Aramaic. 
Some of them, like DpSl, 3313, DDIp, *]X1p are the exclusive 
possession of HH. 

%. The Tenses. 

In the inflexion of the verb, the following variations 
from the BH. forms are found in MH. : — 

The second masc. plural of the perfect sometimes ends in 
|n for DD (e. g. jrw, Middoth, II, 1 ; but Diwy in Aboth, 
II, 3). This is usually ascribed to Aram, influence 3 . But 
may not this modification be due simply to the natural 
phonetic change of into |? How liable older Hebrew 
was to make this change, and how anxious it was to avoid 
it, is shown by the fact that the tone was always placed on 
the syllables DJ1, |n, 03, p, &c, in order, presumably, to 
ensure the distinct pronunciation of the final consonants, 
and to prevent their being confused with each other. 
Naturally this confusion which appears in MH. was 
facilitated and accelerated by contact with Aram., but it 
is difficult to believe that Aram, influence alone would 
have produced this change of letters if Hebrew itself had 
not shown a natural tendency in that direction. Aram, 
influence was incapable of remodelling in the least the 

1 An Assyrian word, Nold., op. cit., § 181 (8). 

2 Cf., however, Jastrow, s. vv. 

3 So Stein, p. 24. 
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inflexion of the Hebrew verb after its own manner. It 
could not produce a change in the vowel of this suffix from 
I to 4 and 4 (cf. MH. dnbtap, jrtap with Aram. Jtfifep, pnfep). 
Moreover, this influence, if it had really been so intense, 
ought to have worked in an opposite direction. Instead of 
producing in MH. one form for both genders, it ought to 
have preserved and accentuated in MH. the differences and 
distinction between the genders and persons of which 
Aramaic itself is so jealous, while Hebrew had always been 
slack about them, as is shown by the common gender of 
)bvp (Aram. l$>Bp m. ; t6»p, ^Bp f.), and the use of ratapn for 
the second and third fern, plural (Aram. ^Bpn, J^Bp^ or J^BpJ 
respectively). 

In the imperfect the form n^Bpn has entirely disappeared 
without leaving any trace in the whole of the vast MH. 
literature 1 . I^Bp 1 and li>Bpn are therefore used for both 
genders just like l$>Bp already in BH. and }ni>Bp sometimes 
in MH. In this MH. has merely developed to the full 
a tendency already strong in BH. (cf. Gen. xxx. 39 ; Lev. 
xxvi. 33 b ; Judges xxi. 31 a, &c. ; Ges.-K., § 145 p, t, u). 
Modern Arabic has gone further in this respect than MH., 
inasmuch as it has given up all the fern, plural forms, 
whether in the perfect or in the imperfect 2 . Aramaic, 
however, has anxiously preserved the distinction of gender 
even in the latest and most decayed dialects 3 . 

The imperfect Kal of transitive verbs is, in accordance 
with the general rules of spelling in MH., written plene 
?1Bp\ The plural remains I^Bp' even at the end of a 
sentence. In a few instances, however, the form I^IBp" 1 is 
found in pause : Tohor., X, 3 £tatw IV " until they bathe " ; 
MiTcwaoth, I, 5 »toB"l " and they will overflow " ; Ukdn, 
III, 4 Vfirmr 1J> " until they become sweet " ; ip^rvi « and 

1 The form xm rwjnn} in the 18 (19) benedictions (Singer, p. 51), is an 
adaptation of Isa. xxxiii. 17 and Ps. xvii. 2. 

2 Spitta, § 90 a (1). 

s Mandaic forms an exception, as it uses sometimes the masc. for the 
fern. ; cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gr. } § 162, and p. 87 (top). 

Z Z a 
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they shall divide " (B. Me*., I, I, 2, &c), the latter also 
without pause in Ketub., VIII, 2. So tfvxm " that they 
may become softened " (Tohor., IX, 5), and the fern. sing. 
mint? "which thou wilt vow" (Nedarim, X, 7), which 
Stein (p. 30) ascribes to Syriac influence 1 . 

So also in the imperative in pause toirD " write ye ! " ; 
« ! .nn » seal ye ! " Oittin, VI, 7 ; VII, 2. 

The consecutive tenses have practically 2 disappeared 
altogether in MH. They are not even found in the liturgy 
except in a few isolated cases, viz. in the Ahaba, inD3B» 
dnsp^il "|3 (Singer, p. 39), but it may be doubted whether 
this phrase existed in the benediction in Misnaic times 3 ; 
in the formula for the sanctification of the festivals : w JFR1 
(Singer, pp. 228, 230, &c.) ; in the Habdala : ^301, MlE&rn, 
&c. (ibid., pp. 46, 227, 240, six times beside one perf. with 
simple waw) ; in the Service for the New Year : *rnj?Dri1 
(p. 250), vgypm . . . intona (p. 252) ; in the Ne'ila for the 
Day of Atonement: OTy???! «n&2ni (p. 267). These instances 
must be ascribed to the influence of Biblical style which 
manifested itself only in elevated and semi-poetical passages. 
They are not deliberate imitations of the old literary style, 
nor are they derived from the living speech of the day ; for 
in either case they would have occurred more frequently. 

As is well known, numerous passages are found even in 
the oldest portions of the Bible in which the simple tenses 
are used in place of the usual consecutive tenses, and this 
becomes more frequent from the times of Jeremiah onward, 
until in Koheleth the relation between the consecutive and 

1 In Megillah, III, 3, the ordinary reading wftrv vh is correct. wbsv 
could hardly be used in an impersonal sense (against Stein, I. c), 

4 The only passage known to the writer where the consec. tenses are 
found is the remarkable Baraitha in Talm. b. Kiddus., 66 a, in which the 
impf. consec. occurs seven times (three of which are the form ids')), 
beside eleven times of the perf. with weak waw. This Baraitha seems to 
be a fragment of a collection of historical tales written in MH. but 
affecting to imitate the old historical style. 

* Cf. Berak., I, 4. The phrase in the GevUa, Dfms era TOD'l (Singer, 
p. 43), is of course a quotation from Ps. cvi. 11. 
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the simple tenses is reversed, i. e. the use of the simple 
tense becomes regular while that of the consecutive tense 
becomes exceptional. The explanation of this phenomenon 
as due to Aramaic influence, though obvious and plausible, 
is inapplicable to the cases in the earlier books (cf. Driver's 
Tenses, § 133). It remains, therefore, to say that this 
irregularity arose at an early time within the Hebrew 
language itself and independently of outside influence. 
For it is inconceivable that in ordinary colloquial Hebrew, 
even of the golden age of the language, such a subtle and 
complicated idiom as the use of the consecutive tenses 
could have always been observed with the strict precision 
which we generally find in the literary dialect. The 
popular speaker could not always have been equal to the 
mental strain involved in the regular and continuous use 
of a construction of this nature. Now and again looseness 
of thought would manifest itself in loose and irregular 
constructions, and these would in due time find their way 
into the literature, and what was first a vulgarism would 
in the course of time become merely a permissible and 
innocent irregularity of style, and later a regular alter- 
native construction, until finally it would become the 
acceptedly natural and regular mode of expression. 

It may even be doubted whether the consecutive con- 
struction ever attained in popular speech that dominating 
position which it occupies in the literary dialect, and 
whether the more original and more convenient construc- 
tion with the simple tenses did not survive in the every- 
day language side by side with the new and more elegant 
construction by means of the consecutive tenses. In 
Phoenician, which also possesses the consecutive tenses, 
the simple tenses are used very often where BH. would 
employ the consecutive ; thus ?$>stt . . • JWi (Cooke, JV. Sem. 
Inscr., No. 3, 1. 8) ; nflp\ "pa r6»21 (No. 29, 1. 13) ; b$& . . . P 
(No. ^, 1. 3) ; B^rrt !>J?S (No. 38, 1. 1), and the common 
phrase totM jrf (No. 13, 1. 2, &c), both verbs of which are 
perfects. 
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The contact with Aram, would, naturally, but strengthen 
the position of the older construction until finally the 
consecutive tenses would be entirely banished from the 
living language and survive only in literature largely by 
force of the literary tradition, as in Koheleth, Daniel, &c, 
or through conscious and deliberate imitation of older 
models ; so in Esther, Chronicles, and in Sirach. If this be 
the case, the consecutive tenses must have become obsolete 
in the living language long before the close of the Canon. 

3. The Infinitive. 

Of the various and manifold constructions with the 
infinitive to be found in BH., MH. has only retained the 
gerundial use with 7 to express the motion, direction, and 
purpose of a verb. In its nominal capacity the infin. has 
been supplanted in MH. by the corresponding verbal nouns 
which are so numerous in MH., while for the infin. with 
the prepositions 3, 3, periphrasis with — f3 (=BH. *12>N3, 
Aram. ^3, Dan. vi. 10, 13) has been substituted as in Syriac 
and usually in Aramaic. The loss of these constructions 
cannot be ascribed to Aram, influence, since in Aram, the 
infinitival construction is to be found pretty often, at least 
in the Targumim, e.g. Nn'Da (Gen. xlviii. 7), PPpBEQ (xii. 4), 
MWDa (xxiv. 6i),ipD03 (Exod. ix. 29), .Tnir&cn (xi. i),&c.,&c. 
These Aram, forms may, of course, be due to the influence 
of the Hebrew text; but the fact remains that they were 
permissible in Aram, and not in MH. Moreover, the 
infin. absolute for emphasizing a following finite verb is 
extremely common, not only in the Targumim but also 
in Syriac 1 , while not a trace of it is to be found in MH. 
The loss of the infinitive must therefore be due to natural 
decay. And in fact in those late books of the Bible which 
have not been influenced consciously or unconsciously by 

1 Cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gr., § 293 if. In the Targumim the inf. absol. is used 
almost always where the Hebrew text has is. Cf. also Winer's Chald. 
Gr. 3 (1882), § 46, 4, 5- 
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earlier models the use of the infin. is much more scarce 
than in earlier books. Thus in Nehemiah's Memoirs the 
inf. with 3 is only found once, '•IttSBO (i. 4) ; contrast with 
s»b> -icxa (iii. 33, iv. 1,9), wa "rato (iv. 6), nnaaa iwa (vii. i), 
&c. In Koheleth the infin. with b is extremely common, 
just as in MH., while the other infinitival constructions are 
extremely rare. The only real infinitives in the book are 
nina (v. 10) and bs&2 (xii. 4), since am (i. 18, v. 2, 6, 
xi. i), *6» (iv. 6) 1 , and l)l*>3 (vii. 3) are properly substan- 
tives. Contrast, on the other hand, 8W ab "IPX ^3D (iii. 11), 
i?n -|E>iO (iv. 17), nW *1B>N3 (viii. 7), also iv. 10-13, &c, 
where older Hebrew would certainly have preferred 
the infinitival construction. So also in the book of 
Canticles, the inf. with b alone is found (vi. 2, n), but 
not with 3 or 3. Note the construction in viii. 1, 6, 8, 
and other places where literary Hebrew would have 
certainly used the infinitive. This construction of the 
infin. with 3 or 3 is also absent in the first chapter of 
Daniel, while from the clumsy way in which it is employed 
in the rest of this book, and also in the original passages 
of the chronicles 2 , it is evident that it was with these 
authors an artificial mode of expression, in the use and 
application of which they were but seldom successful. Its 
total disappearance, therefore, in MH. is but natural and 
inevitable. 

As regards the form of the infin. with ?, it may he remarked 
that in the Niphal the preformative n is usually elided after the b, 
as ywb " to swear " ; bp&b " to be stoned," &c, though the full 
form is quite common, e.g. niN")3i"6, jnsrp (Aboth, V, 1), especially 
in weak verbs: TfWrh (Aboth, IV, 22), "mrh (Sebiith, III, 9). 
In the Hiph'il the n is but rarely elided, as in T\)TO ( = ni3*in!3), 
mnts6 (=nwni>) " to cause delay " (Erub., X, 5) 3 . This elision 

1 These two are often construed in the same way in. MH., e.g. Aboth, 
III, 15 nicsorr yn; Kilaim, III, 1 nenon arm vba, cf. II, 6; Sabb., 
VII, 8, &c. 

2 Cf. Driver, LOT.', pp. 506, No. la ; 538, No. 37. 

3 rrtttrt quoted by Stein (p. 10) is a noun = nnMft " for a spread '' or 
" mat," cf. Bertinoro to EiMin, IX, 3. 
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of the n is merely an extension to the infinitive when preceded 
by a preposition of the phonetic principle followed in the formation 
of the imperfect ; cf. also the elision of the article after a preposition, 
and other cases of the elision of n in Ges.-K., § 23 h. It is found 
in isolated cases also in BH. 1 and must have been very common 
in the colloquial language. 

The analogy of the imperfect is also evident in the formation 
of the infin. of verbs the first radical of which is a weak letter. 
Thus '"3 : Tl\b*, Vrb, |B"j>, corresponding to the impff. TiK, JHN, 

jb»N; rs; ints^, jjb^, pjia^b = impff. ^»J, w>), *$). So vbrb, 

fJ"> v, except in the standing expression nrpl flNB'7 (literally, " to 
give and to take," i.e. "to buy," and then "to deal" in its 
widest sense), where the old forms have been preserved for their 
assonance 3 . 

Further, np^ and "Xlf? = impff. np>, *»*, but other K"S verbs 
form the infin. regularly. 

These infinitives may, perhaps, be older than the usual BH. 
forms with the fem. termination n : DTI?, W^b, &c. In Jfinp 
(1 Kings vi. 19) we have perhaps a forma mixta of the colloquial 
\FO and the literary T\TO • so perhaps also fflfl (1 Kings xvii. 14, 
in the Kethib) may be & forma mixta of |fl and JW. This would 
go to show that there was also a colloquial infin. fPI without the 
preposition. 

The inf. with b preceded by the adjective Tny is some- 
times used to express with emphasis the occurrence of 
a future act or event (the Periphrastic Future). It is not 
very common in the Misna or in the Halakic Midrasim, 
and where it does occur it always expresses, in accordance 
with the meaning of TTO, a resolve, readiness, or obligation 
to perform an act, or the certainty and inevitable character 

1 Ges.-K., §§516, 53?. 

2 So Sirach xxx. 17. 

3 Cf. Weiss, p. 91. A similar commercial expression is -in» dni tn en 
"more or less " (B. Bathra, VII, 2 f.). Hoffmann in his edition points Tff 
incorrectly. The Targumic am ID: (Zach. v. 6, 7), and the Talmudic 
'TBI Vpra are imitations of the MH. nrti nsirt. So also the Talmudic 
H'toi «^p\D is a translation of the Mil. jnoi s«a "business." Cf. also 
Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, p. 25. 
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of an event 1 . The following are all the instances of this 
construction in the Mi£na : — 

Dernai, VII, 1 W^Strb Vny "OtW HD " what I shall have to 
set apart." 

Megilla, II, 3 *nTr6 TTiy DN "if he is resolved, or going to 
return." 

Nedar., Ill, 1 -iH^ TTlJ? "ONP T13 ^3 " every vow which I shall 
ever make." 

Tohor., IX, 2 rmW> *rny $>3K . , . rpb Tny bx pidk&d noa 

"he has finished gathering the olives hut he is going to huy 
(more), he has finished buying but he is going to borrow (more)." 

Ibid., IX, 6 ab \rtbvrb Tnjn . . . M3 pna " he put them 

into the house, but he is going to bring them up to the roof." 

Sekal., VI, 3; Midd., II, 6 fNW nw6 flTiyi ffOBD tfDH 13 
ITOn JriBD rinno " in it the waters trickle forth and in the future 
they shall go forth from under the threshold of the house" (cf. 
Ezek. xlvii. 12). 

Midd., II, 3 ... -|»NatJ> ncrb QVWIJJ OH "pi " and so shall they 
be in the future, as it is said ' And he brought me forth into the 
outer court'" (Ezek. xlvi. 21). 

Nazir, V, 4 " if you had known 3"irrv> Tny p»"fTOK> that the 
temple was going to be destroyed " ; Sota, V, 2 ; B. Mes., IV, 2 ; 
Sank., X, 2 ; Aboth, TTT, 1 ; Uksin, H, 12 (a later addition). 

The construction is extremely common in the later Haggadic 
literature with a force analogous to that of the last examples 
in the list above. It is also very common in the Targumim, where 
it is used as a rule in the same way as in MH. (e.g. Gen. iii. 15, 
22; iv. 10; vi. 3; xv. 12, in Jonathan). But sometimes TTiy is 
followed in the Targum by *l and the imperf., e.g. Isa. xl. 2. In 
Syriac **!^X is always followed by — f and the imperf. 2 In PH. 
the construction is found only once, viz. Job iii. 8 *niy D'HTiyn 
frVI^ (YYiy$>=). Note also m*Wy "the destined future," Deut. 
xxxii. 35. The root *iny is rare in the Bible, but it may have 
been common in the colloquial language of Biblical times. 

1 Cf. Graetz, Orient, 1845, col. 87, and M. Grunbaum, Sem. Studies in 
memory ofKohut, p. 230. 
a Cf. Payne-Smith, s.v. 
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4. The Participle. 

In its form the MH. participle coincides exactly with 
the BH. participle. The feminine singular usually ends 
in n-_ XI— as ftljjto, n^nriD, ixgeno. So also in BH. the 
fern, partic. with 1— is by far the more common form. 
Thus in a cursory examination of the first twenty-seven 
chapters of Genesis the writer has found fifteen examples 
of the form with n— against hardly one with H— (xx. 3 
bv* n^a) 1 , 

The fern, of ?1t3p, however, and of verbs )"V and rfb 
always ends in n— . 

Here we see again how little MH. grammar was 
influenced by Aramaic. The analogy of Aram., which 
forms the fern, partic. by attaching the termination N— , 
\1~ to the masculine, ought to have favoured the pre- 
dominance in MH. of the form with n— , but as a matter 
of fact the reverse is the case. Curiously enough the 
scarcity in MH. of the fern, partic. with n — has also been 
attributed to Aram, influence (Stein, p. 28 (2)). 

Already in BH. we find a few cases where the passive 
i»1Dp is used for the active, viz. in intransitive verbs, to 
express an inherent quality as ITID3, "IW 2 , and in transitive 
verbs to express an act which is so constant and continuous 
as to become a condition and a quality of the subject, who 
is thus conceived to be himself influenced and acted upon 
by his own act 3 ; so 3"in Witt "holding swords" (Cant. 
iii. 8); "liar "mindful" (Ps. ciii. 14), &c. This construction 
is more extensively used in Aram, and especially in Syriac 4 . 
In MH. it is not so common as in Aram., but is yet more 
frequent than in BH. The following is a fairly exhaustive 
list of examples of this usage in MH. : pno " cautious " 

1 Cf. also Ges.-K., § 94 cl. 

2 Cf. Ges.-K., 50/. 

3 Otherwise Barth {Nominalbildung, p. 175 f.) who regards these forms 
as participles active derived from the u imperfect. 

1 Noldeke, Syr. Gr., § 280. 
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(Aboth, I,i); 1*0 "watchful, diligent" (ibid., II, 14); 
D^rn "lying" (Bekor., IX, 7) ; w i"UD, tw rtaatp « one who 
has bathed but has to wait for sunset in order to become 
pure" (Tohor., II, 1 and Tebul Yom, passim). The common 
form "flap " thinking " is an adaptation of the Aram. T3D. 

In transitive verbs : ?aip» " having been made the recipient 
of a tradition" (Pea, II, 6, &c. ; cf. Aboth, I," 1 bp ntw 1 ); 
«i'B>j "married" (Tebam., XIII, 7, &c), i.e. "in condition of 
being married," but the act of marrying is always expressed 
by the active NB^n ; anja > ^ffn " lacking garments " (Kelim, 
I, 2) ; P ^ViB* " men who are in a state of having drunk 
wine 2 " ; abST\ tFV pri"} N,B> "one who is in a state of not 
having washed his hands and feet 3 " (Kel., I, 9 ; Para, 
IV, 1) ; DiTTa DnTnaK '•eye *wsri " holding the acts of their 
fathers in their hands," i. e. conducting themselves as their 
fathers did (Sifra, ed. Weiss, fol. 113 b). So perhaps in the 
phrase fDlD 1B3 " ungrateful " (pi. naiD ^33), if, as appears 
to the writer, it means " repressing, withholding thanks 4 ". 

The other examples adduced by Hillel (op. cit., p. 22), are true 
passives: -"Ipt? " balanced " = even ; ^vR " hanged " = hanging 5 ; 
tvbti "stripped of the skin"; bv\& " suspended " = falling. In 
B. Bathra, 2 b point ?te? not P'BJ. The Munich cod. actually 
has ?1S^ (Dikd. Soferim, ad loc). 

So also DX1?n cited by Weiss (p. 90 (a) Obs.) is conceived in 
MH. as a true passive, while the person whose shoe was drawn 
off is conceived everywhere in MH. as active, f.?in, e.g. Ycbam., 
IV, 1, 7, 8, &c. ; cf. IV, 5, 6 D3: IN fftq W AWD t5>» (imperative), &c. 

The Negative usually employed with the participle in 
MH. is )"N, just as in BH., but frequently vb is used, 
whenever it is intended to impart a certain emphasis to the 

1 In Mediaeval Hebrew h'po means " having been initiated into the 
Kabbala," a " Kabbalist." 

2 Cf. Lev. x. "9. 

3 Cf. Ex. xxx. 10 f. 

4 Cf. 'Aboda Z., IV, 3. The etymology given by Levy and Kohut is 
improbable ; cf. also Jastrow. 

5 So D'tin, Josh. x. 4. 
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negation. This happens either when the negative follows 
immediately upon an affirmative 1 , or when two or more 
negatives follow each other. In the first case btb) has the 
force of " but not," and in the second case tfh , , , vb means 
" neither . . . nor ..." The participial clause thus negatived 
contains as a rule no other words but the participle. 

1. Bikk, I, 1, 3, 4 Hip &) fW3» plpl onriM f>W30 K* « there 
are some who bring first-fruits and recite, some who bring but do 
not recite V 

$abb. s XI, 2 firpT & b« . . . Vtmo " one may hand the boards 
. . . but not throw them." 

Yebam., Ill, 1 ff. niD3Ti» t6l JlHfhn )btt m »lo, these perform 
the halisa but are not to be taken in wedlock by the levir " ; cf. 

VI, 1 ; VII, 4 ; X, 8, 9 ; XI, 4, 6, and Sota, I, 2. 

Ibid., Ill, N^? t6 blX KW\) DWJYTUK " the dvSpoywos may 
marry a wife but must not be married to a husband " ; cf. Sank., 

VII, 5. 

Sebu'olh po^PD «h }WJ " they take the oath but are free 
from payment." 

ffzdlin, I, 7 1^*120 N^l pypin "the trumpet is blown (as a 
signal for stopping work) but no habdala is recited " ; so following 
pypWl N^l pVl30. Contrast with the negatives pN at the 
beginning of the section in non-emphatic negation or in longer 
clauses. 

2. Terum., I, 2 JEW *$ ITTOn tnn « the deaf who can speak," 
the negative not being emphatic, but following *6l JttjiB' N? WINS' 
~Q"1D "who can neither hear nor speak." 

PesaA., I, 5 paw t6l pi>31N t6 p^in " they are in suspense : 
neither may they eat (the leavened bread), nor need they burn it." 

Bern, II, 8 tfTTpD fN OnD1N CEOni pSnpD i>3X . . . pTlpO p« 
D'SS*1pD N? *|K "one may not comb a beast on the festival with 
an iron comb, but one may do so with a wooden comb. The Sages 
say one may not comb with an iron comb neither may one comb 
with a wooden comb." Cf. further V, 2 ; Yebam., VII, 5; VIII, 
4, 5 ; XI, 2 DiD3'D N^ D^W tib (contrast with XI, 5, 7 in longer 
clauses) ; Sota, IV, 1, 2, 3 ; Maecoth, III, 13 ; 'Eduyoth, V, 2 [| 

1 Cf. Geiger, p. 43. 

3 The section in Deut. xxvi. 5-10. 
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Hullin, VIII, 1 ; Temura, IV, 1 ; Me'ila, III, 1 ff. (contrast with 
ill, 3 Dra Q^JTID pK); Nega'im, X, 4; Nidda, VI, 1. 

3. The two cases side by side, B. Bathra, VIII, 1 ; Horayoth, 

III, 5 bix vb\ anpo vb oyinm S>aw t6i pis nnp» a'na J ' the 

High Priest may offer sacrifices on the day of the death of a near 
kinsman but may not eat of the sacrifice, while the ordinary priest 
may not offer a sacrifice nor eat of one " ; 'Arakin, VII, 4 ; Qhol., 
VIII, 1 ; Mihwaoth, VII, 1 ; Uksin, I, 1. 

In longer clauses the participle is negatived by pK, e. g. Me'ila, 
I, 3 ; , , . D1K>D DH^y DUTI pKI Dm D^JJID ps " one does not 
incur Me'ila by using them nor is one guilty in their case of 
. . . " ; 'Arakin, II, 6 ; Ketub., V, 5. 

The following are the exceptions to the above rules met with in 
the Misna : N7 used to negative a longer clause ; Ketub., VII, 6 ; 
Nedarim, IV, 5; cf. Aboth, II, 16; 'Arakin, II, 3; VII, 1 ; cf. 
also Aboth., V, 14. In 'Ab. Z., II, 5 read with N. and C. piH3 &6 

pbjno nS. 

In BH., too, numerous cases are found of participles 
being negatived by K? 2 , but very few of them can be 
regarded as emphatic negations. The usual explanation of 
such constructions on the analogy of D5> N? 3 (Deut. xxxii. 21) 
is hardly applicable to passages like Deut. xxviii. 61 ; Hab. 
i. 14 ; Job xii. 3, Xxix. 1 2 ; or to 2 Sam. iii. 34 ; Ezek. iv. 14 
where the participle, being parallel to a finite verb, is 
evidently used with a verbal force. We have obviously, 
in these constructions, whether in BH. or in MEL, an 
extension of the use of the general negative vb to caseg 
regularly negatived by pN without in the least implying 
a weakening of the nominal character of the participle. 
Considering also the restrictions, enumerated above, under 
which tb is used with the participle in MH., it will become 



1 Cf. Gen. xxxv. 18 (<:iss) ; Lam. iii. 39. 

2 All the cases are collected and classified by E. Sellin, fiber die verVal- 
nomincUe Doppelnatur d. hebr. Participien u. Infinitive, p. 27, and by J. Kalian 
in his dissertation with the same title, p. 19. 

3 Cf. Driver to Deut. iv. 42, also Tenses 3 , § 162 footnote. 
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clear that it would be wrong to adduce this construction 
as evidence that the participle had become in MH. a mere 
verb just as in Aramaic. 

This also applies to the Position of the Subject of a 
participial predicate. The subject whether pronoun or 
noun is sometimes placed in MH., as in BH. 1 , after the 
participle, but only as a rule when special emphasis is 
to be placed on the participle, so that the act rather than 
its subject is uppermost in the speaker's mind, and is thus 
placed first in accordance with the general custom in 
Hebrew. Gradually this order of words was extended also 
to cases where the emphasis is faint or even entirely absent, 
especially in very common and colloquial phrases. 

The following is a classified list of passages in the Misna in 
which the participle precedes its subject.: — 

(1) With a noun as the subject: 

Holla, I, 8 main iT DIN m SWPI "one may fulfil with it 
one's obligation," opposed to the following N¥V DIN pNI. 

Sabb., V, 1 " wherewith may a beast go out and wherewith 
may it not go out ? " bttin NXY 1 " the camel may go out . . . " ; so 
'Eduy., II, 7. 

Bern, III, 8 mN "I01N " a man may say," opposed to "1KW tib 
D"IN in the preceding paragraph ; so DIN "]b)n and IV, 6, 7 ; Sabb., 
XXI, 1 ; XXIII, 1; Ketub., II, 4, 10; Nazir, II, 2 ; Sofa, III, 4; 
Kiddm., IV, 12 D*1N *irVJl» "a man may be alone," opposed to 
the preceding . , . irriV tib. 

B. Mes., V, 6, 8, 10; VII, 5 r\W>p by® blN "a workman may 
eat cucumbers," opposed to the following S?yis ^tfi n^ (VII, 6). 

Aboth, Hi, 14 din a^n, { ?x-w< pa^n, &c; VI, 7 mm nbw, 

Bekor., V, 5 ; Kerith., VI, 3. 

So usually in the common phrases DIN 3TI " one is bound " 
(Berak, IX, 5, &c.) 2 ; WlX T*>¥ "one must" (Sabb., II, 7, &c); 

1 Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 135 (4). So also in Phoenician : "p« >nj?, -p fefc, 
Cooke, op. cit., No. 3, 1, 2, 3, and the note p. 21 f. 

a But Bekor., IV, 1: own bHia." as the subject is emphatic: the 
Israelite as opposed to the priest. 
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D^Dan 0^101 "the Sages admit" {Pea, III, 2; Ketub., II, 2; 
5. Bathra, V, 2 ; Horay., I, 2, &c). 

(2) With a pronoun as the subject : 

&abb., Ill, 5 pv£ Nin fffli 5>3K f)W Dtffc in" \h " one may not 
put into it cold water but one wiay put into it . . . ," so below. 

'Erubin, IV, 2 DFIN DnPlTO Dp6 ")DN Yvi> UN HO "may we go 
down? 1 He said to them, You may" ; Pesah., II, 7 (Nin ilBB> i>3N 
as opposed to ms?n N?) ; -Besa, H, 1. 

iTetafc., II, 5, 6 UN rntiWM TUtW " I was indeed taken captive, 
6m< I have remained chaste " ; IX, 5 ; Nedar., IV, 4 ; XI, 7,12; 
&>ta, I, 5 ; III, 5 (|H niKOO), HI, 6 ; IV, 2 ; 'Eduy., VIII, 2 ; 
Horay., I, 4. 

So also with the common participle ?13J which is generally 
emphatic: Ketub., VII, 10 (fo's, very instructive!); XIII, 5, 6, 
8, 9 2 ; jSbta, IV, 2 ; KidduL, III, 1 3. 

In some of the following passages the emphasis on the participle 
is hardly noticeable : "ON JW 3 , Berak., V, 5 (instructive !) ; Nedar., 
XI, 7 (bis); Nazir, II, 4; Nidda, V, 6; UN ^TlpD "I am in 
possession of a tradition," Pea, II, 6 ; Yebam., XVI, 7 ; 'Eduy., 
VIII, 7 ; Yadaim, IV, 3 ; "ON .INI") 4 " I prefer," Kilaim, II, n; 
5. Havana, H, 8; Ketub., XIII, 3, 4, 5; Sebuoth, VI, 3; Abofh, 

11,9(2). 

UN TOPI "I am astonished," 5. J/es., VI, 8; AV&/L, IV, 3. 

UN "VD{ 6 "I remember," Z^uS., II, 10; KidduL, IV, 14 (rMD 
UN) ; Maccoih, I, iff.; Sebuoth, IV, 1 ff. ; 'Arakin, IV, 2 (l»1N 
UN) 6 ; MaBirin, I, 4 (2); Yadaim, IV, 3 (nrtN jnip) 7 , IV, 6 f. 

Note also the following passages where the pronoun N1H placed 
after the predicate anticipates the subject proper 8 : Aboth, II, 14, 

1 Literally: "What are we in respect of going down?" cf. Tenses, 
§205. 

a With omission of the pronoun sin. Cf. the very common technical 
expression — v VO', which stands for — w yyh »w Vo\ 

3 So Koh. viii. 12. 

4 So Gen. xxxi. 5. 

* In later style contracted, after Aramaic fashion, to '31131, Talm. I. 
Sabb., 115 a, &c. 

6 So Ps. xlv. 2 by which the statement in Tenses, § 135 (4) Obs., is to be 
corrected. 

7 A reminiscence of Malachi iii. 8. 

8 Cf. on this idiom below, p. 730. 
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1 6 : "\r\2i6a i>JD X1rt JDX31 " and faithful is he, even thy employer " ; 
Para, X, 5 -|int3n XW ~\DW bx ; XII, 5 Tinon X1H mix " the clean 
man may stand, hold." 

The contraction of the participle and the following *JX into one 
word is sometimes found in Midra§im and in late MH. style 
generally, probably under the influence of Aramaic, in which this 
contraction takes place with the personal pronouns of the 1st and 
2nd persons both singular and plural 1 . Such contracted forms 
never occur in the Misna. The instances quoted by previous 
writers rest on incorrect texts. For "OBWn (Sabb., XXII, 3) 
C. reads MX Win "I fear 2 ," while N. has, wrongly, "ON ItPin 
" I suspect." For '•niW {B. Havana, II, 9) both N. and C. read 
■ON *WJ ("I decree"), and for »&MpD (Yebam., XVI, 7; Yada., 
IV, 2) both these texts have MX 731pD. So also Nedar., I, 1 for 
ijpnno . . , WlS1» . . . MYllO these two texts have . , , MX "VT1D 

mx pm-iD . . . mx enaiD. 

The substantive verb JIM when combined with the 
participle is treated, in respect to its position, similarly to 
the personal pronoun. As a rule it precedes the participle, 
but the latter sometimes stands first for the sake of emphasis 
or in familiar expression. 

Pea, II, 4 X3X DO Vn firm "my father's house were 
accustomed," modifying the preceding statement; so Sabb., I, 9; 
Sukka, II, 1 ; III, 9 (WH flfilX). 

Ketub., II, 3 "this is our handwriting DMBp W*V1 D^DUX 73X 
, . , W*n but we were forced, we were minors, we were dis- 
qualified for evidence." 

' Ibid., II, 5 " if a woman says MX rwiX\ WVl t^X ntPX I was, 
indeed, a married woman but am now divorced." VII, 10 mi2D 
Wrt " I had thought " ; KidduL, II, 5 ; Nazir, II, 4 ; B. Mes., I, 7 ; 
Keriih., IV, 2 , , , V\X JTCW 'l iTH 1*1013 " R. J. acquitted him 
even . . . " ; Me'ila, III, 7 &Mpt H3DD VM }Mni*i contradicting the 
previous statement; Para, XII, 4. So also in BH. for the sake 
of emphasis : Exod. xxvii. 1, xxviii. 16 ; Deut. ix. 7, 22, 24 ; Josh. 

1 Cf. Noldeke, Sy>: Gr., § 64 ; Dalman, § 65. 

2 Similarly, Dan. i. 10 ':» ST. 
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v. 5; Ezek. xvi. 22, xxvi. 13, xliv. 2 (contr. xlvi. 1); Zeph. ii. 4; 
Ps. lxix. 9, cxxii. 2, &c. This order is also common in Aram., cf. 
Dan. ii. 31, 34, iii, 8, iv, 7, 10, 12, 13, 26, vi. 2, vii. 8, &c. 
(contr. ii. 20, 43, v. 19, 29, vi. 27, &c). Ezra iv. 12, 22, v. 8, 
vi. 6 (contr. vi. 9, 10, vii. 25, 26), and often in the Targumim and 
in the other dialects. 

The participle is sometimes nsed as a complement to another 
verb, where we should normally expect the infinitive with 7. 
Thus after ^rtfin, PesaL, I, 5 fSll'E' DJK1 b liwin "all the 
people began to burn"; Taanith, I, 4 pjjjno B»Wn I^nnn 
" individuals began to fast " ; Tamid, II, 2, 3 : D^DD I^Pin VI> 
1, 3 ; Negdim, VII, 4. But also with the infin., Sehal., I, 3 1?*nnn 
\3Wob, b)pV>b l^nnn "they began to pay the Sekel," "they began 
to seize pledges for the Sekel" and elsewhere. 

The nearest approach to this use of the participle to be found in 
BH. is the expression TWO "bnn (1 Sam. iii. 2). Note also 
EH br\K (Deut. ii. 24), nn i>riK (v. 25), "frli hm (Joshua iii. 7). 
In the Aramaic of the Targumim ntf "to begin," is usually 
construed with the infinitive with b; cf., for example, Gen. vi. 1 ; 
x. 8, and the above passages in the Targumim ; but occasionally 
also with the participle. So Deut. i. 5 in Onkelos VD6 ITO nB> 
for the Hebrew "ft?3 . . . ?X)n, but Targ. Jon. has xsbtt? \ In 
Syriac, however, «;£ is regularly followed by the participle; 
cf. Nold., Syr. Gr., p. 214 (bottom, Engl. tr.). 

The participle is also found after pjnVl in Pea, II, 4 Vil pJCItt 

pjniJ JON n"3 " to give 2 "; but Sabb., I, 9 )W . , . f3tm 

PJTIW ; so 5m*., II, 1. After J»»J, JeSflMra., I, 3 ptsny 1JJJD3 k!> 3 
"they did not shrink from preparing," beside NB^D WiOJ xi> 
(N. N^) ; cf. also the parallel passage in 'Eduy., IV, 8. 

After the noun TTt, Berak., I, 3 0*3316? 01X "03 TW iTJKJa 
CHOW N*3 TllC iW31 "at the hour when it is the custom of 
men to lie down ... to rise up 4 "; B. Bathra, VI, 6; Scmh., 
VII, 2 piiniD pn»lOfl ?S T"tt "it is the custom of all those 
about to be put to death to make a confession"; Nidda, II, 1. 
But the infinitive with b is more common, e.g. Berak, I, 2 

1 Cf. Levy, Chald. WB., s. v. n». 

2 This is the reading of N. and C. 

3 But N. has nisjsVc 'a »V. 

* For this sense of t» in late Hebrew, of. LOT. 9 , p 507, No. 16. 

TfOh. XX. 3 A 
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. , . TlDy!' D^D m TIT )3B> " for thus it is the custom of princes 
to rise up at the third hour of the day " ; Nedar., VIII, 5, 6, &c. 

After DJ1p ', Nedar., I, 4 . . , . "py "13*10 »B D31p, &c. " Konem 
that my mouth speak not with thee, that my hand work not with 
thee, that my foot walk not with thee," II, 2, 4 ; III, 2 ; VII, 3. 
Contrast II, 1 "r?n» iyw 131D *jw )&>i iJW DJlp ; III, 11, &c. 

The participle is sometimes used in apposition to the subject or 
object with the force of a circumstantial clause. Thus : — 

'Oria, II, 12 rnron "wn ioiy ba.'hoi /_ i ni* inW "I asked 

E. G. while he was standing in the Eastgate V Nega'im, VII, 4 
phn i"n riNl J"n n« T) W " I asked K. G. and E. J. while they 
were going V 

Yoma, VII, 1 -|Qiy KTipi ; Sota, VII, 8 3W NTlpI ; fmm., 
II, 3 D"I3 E>»W N^ T>J» S3H3 TOW 3J1C D3E>3 &&> ^3BDn 
" he that bathes vessels on the Sabbath unwittingly he may use 
them, wittingly he must not use them " ; cf. also the following 
clauses : Ketvh., IX, 6 (,TIJ lriBWD) ; Gittin, V, 4 ; Halla, II, 
3, 7 (HDiny); if acco/A, III, 2 (SOD); '-46. Z., IV, 10 4 ; Negdim, 
VII, 3 (priD); &/ra, 94 c (miS JW DK); further, Pea, III, 7 
SHE 313c VD3J 301311 " if one assigns his property when ill " ; 
11. Kam., VIII, 6 IVIDiy PTYO& "he watched her as she was 
standing " ; Menahoth, V, 7 D^int? "1313*11 D'TI "D^D D^iyo " they 
require laying on the hands when alive and waving when slain." 
But contrast XI, 7 T! N1*tB>3 jniN pblK "the Babylonians eat it 
raw " B ; KidduS., II, 1 n*iyj NW3 6 , and often elsewhere. 

The same idea is expressed also with 3 essentiae attached to 
the participle : }13*1D &&3 " when not intentional " ('JSrub., IV, 4) ; 
MltSO, TTDS (Kiddus., II, 8, &c. &c), or by a full circumstantial 
clause: OvIJD D*I1 "they being uncovered" (Mdaseroth, V, 2); 
nr Dy nt fjna Jill "being uttered both together" (Sabb., XII, 4; 
XVII, 1 ; Ketub., VII, 8, &c). Such a clause is sometimes attached 
wrwSerms : pon*!? i*D TO N7 "there being in neither sufficient 
to cause fermentation" ('Oria, II, n, 14, 15). 

1 Cf. on this word Cooke, op. cit., p. 33 f. 

a C. actually reads tow Kim. 

8 But N. C. read pVim with a essentiae ; cf. also Sifra (ed. Weiss), 61 a. 

4 According to some edd., cf. above, p. 668. 

s Cf. Onkelos, Lev. xvi. 10 <n hd Dpiir for the Hebrew 'n iov and often. 

15 Sirach xxx. 12 a pop Mima. 
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Weiss (p. 89) ' states that the participle preceded by one of 
the prefixed prepositions 3, 3, 7 is widely used in MH. in the 
place of the infinitive. But this rests on a misapprehension. 
Forms like D*101K>7, pin? are ordinary infinitives written plene 
= D"lttBO, \Sfb \ Such forms are often found in the better texts 
without the vowel letter, e.g. for fprW? N. and C. have }pn$?7 
" to wear them out " (B. Mes., II, 8, &c). 

Forms like p3W3, PTDIJD are participles with the 3 essentiae 
mentioned above: "as sitting ones," "as standing ones," i.e. 
"whether standing or sitting" (Zabim, III, 2). So also in 
yVT 1 15W3 , , . J?VP3 S "as known ... as not known," i.e. "when 
known . . . and when not known" (Terum., IV, 8). In the phrase 
DJfB jni33 we have a standing technical expression to which 3 has 
been prefixed without, however, impairing thereby the participial 
force of jni3. The significance of the 3 varies with the context. 
Thus in Holla, III, 10 bjJD }D«3 (1D1N) " Tebel renders a food 
prohibited by adding to it a flavour," the 3 has an instrumental 
significance. So in Terum., X, 1 ; 'Ab. Z., V, 8 (where it is 
parallel to KirK? ?33 "1D1X "by anything"), and Hullin, VII, 5. 
On the other hand in the expression D5?D Jf\133 13 t5* dt? (Nedar., 
VI, 6; 'Ab. Z., V, 2 ; and Hullin, VII, 4) the 3 seems to have the 
force of 3 essentiae. 

The same construction is found with the technical and invariable 
expression npE>D D3133 " by taking in a liquid " (Eelim, VIII, 2) 
parallel to DTPD "(measured) by olives" and b^pEtDS, i.e. with 
3 instrwmenti. But in npCD D3133 Vfl (ibid., X, 8) we have the 
3 essentiae; so, probably, in Ohol.,Y, 2 HpKtO DJ133 mipJI "having 
a hole large enough to take in a liquid." 

Similarly, Oftol, XIII, 1 ff. nSB nniS3 (niSW) "its measure 
is by an open space of a hand-breadth" (cf. VI, 5 ff.) with 3 
instrumenti. 

In DrD (Sabb., II, 5) the 3 is used pleonastically ; cf. Yadaim, 
IV, 2 niB'Di T'DDD? N?N HMN JW JTOB ?|l"?3 WIN "thou art 
benefiting them with money but art really losing souls " ; W 
TIN JIB-ID by 3W3 »lo, I am answering Tarphon my brother"; 

1 Quoted by Driver, Tenses 6 , p. 172. 

2 Cf. Geiger, Jud. Zeitschrift, 1867, p. 175 ; Stein, p. 27 (3) and footnote. 

3 Or the expression is perhaps abbreviated from pen . . . 3>vto Jon 
yir wot;. 

3 AJ 
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so also commonly in late MH. with "lUD, anUD, &c (Kidd., Ill, 5) ; 
cf. also the expression S'WM, the redundant use of the b in rOBKBob 

(Aboth, II, 4), NariBo!?, rbnrcb, &c. 1 

This pleonastic use of 3 is already found in BH., Ps. cv. 12 
(DJB33); Lam. i. 20 (TTI03) ; Isa. lix. 18 (byi), &o. 

Like Aram., MH. regularly combines the partic. with rw 
whenever it desires to express the iteration of an act in 
the past or in the future, or its continuity through a longer 
or shorter period, the combination thus taking the place of 
the frequentative and iterative uses of the old perfect con- 
secutive and of the simple tenses. The construction in MH. 
is, however, of native origin and not borrowed from the 
Aramaic. Already in BH. the partic. is construed with the 
substantive verb 2 not only when used in a quasi-nominal 
capacity (e.g. Gen. iv. 2; Deut. ix. 7; Isa. iii. 7 in the 
imperative ; Ps. x. 14, and especially with passive participles 
which are treated almost like adjectives : 1 Kings x. 9 ; 
Deut. xxviii. 33, 34 ; Isa. ii. 2 ; Zeph. ii. 4), but also when 
the partic. has a purely verbal force (e.g. of the past: 
Judges i. 7 ; 2 Sam. iii. 7, viii. 15 ; Jer. xxvi. 18, 20 ; 2 Kings 
xvii. 33, ^; of the future: Gen. i. 6; Deut. xxviii. 29 s ; 
Isa. xxx. 20 ; with passive participles : Jer. xviii. 23 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 2, xlvi. 1 ; Zech. xiii. 1). This is especially the case 
in the late books. Thus Neh. i. 4, ii. 13, 15, iii. 2 b, 
v. 18, vi. 14, 19, xiii. 5, 22; 2 Chron. xxx. 10 ; Dan. viii. 
5, 7, x. 2 ; Esther ii. 7, 15, and with ftvnb (a genuine MH. 
construction), i. 22, viii. 13, ix. 21. The construction may 
have been even more common in the popular dialect in 
which the consecutive tenses seem to have been employed 
but sparingly *. This is supported by the special frequency 
of the construction in the Memoirs of Nehemiah which, 

1 n? (or W3) does not belong here. The 3 is a radical which suffered 
aphaeresis in BH., cf. Barth, Etymol. Studien, p. 39. 

2 Cf. Tenses, § 135 (5), and, with fuller lists, Sellin, op. cit., p. 35. and 
Kahan, p. 25. 

3 Note the parallels vmw and rrtsn. 
1 Cf. above, p. 683. 
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being primarily intended for private use, were but little 
influenced by the literary tradition, and therefore approached 
most nearly to the actually spoken Hebrew of the day. 
With the complete disappearance of the consecutive perfect 
in MH., and the tendency which this idiom displays to 
confine the simple tenses to the expression of single acts in 
the past and future respectively, the regular employment of 
the participle as a frequentative and iterative became a 
necessity. But the participle being incapable, owing to its 
nominal character, of expressing any relation of time has 
to be accompanied, wherever possible 1 , by the auxiliary 
verb in order to indicate the time in which the act expressed 
by the participle occurs. The same construction is also 
regularly employed in modern Arabic 2 , and is therefore 
a characteristic common to all those Semitic dialects in 
a late stage of their development which had been capable 
at an earlier period of developing the verbal faculty of their 
participles 3 . That in none of these dialects is the con- 
struction found so early and so extensively as in the Aram., 
is due simply to the fact that of all the Semitic languages 
Aram, was, with the exception, perhaps, of Assyrian, the 
first to reach its decline and to suffer the disintegration of 
its inflexional system and its primitive syntax. It must, 
of course, be conceded that the example of Aram, exercised 
a potent influence upon the development of the construction 
in MH. ; but, on the other hand, there is no doubt whatever, 
considering the BH. instances referred to above, that 
Hebrew, even more so than Arabic, would have developed 
the construction even without any external aid whatever. 
All that Aram, influence could have done was to hasten the 
extension and firm establishment of an already existing 
native construction to the exclusion of other and older 
modes of expression. 

1 i. e. in the preterite, future and imperative, but not in the present, 
e. g. jmp, J'D333 {Berak., I, 1); so Koh. i. 4 -j'jin, &c, &e. 

2 Cf. Spitta, §| 109 e, 166. 

3 It does not occur in Ethiopic as the participle of this language had 
early become fossilized into a real noun. Cf. Dillmann, § 133. 
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On the other hand it is worthy of note that the tense3 
are never found in MH. combined with nvi as, occasionally, 
in the Targumim (e. g. Gen. iv. i (Jon.) DTlon mm ; Cant, 
i. 12 pSi ton) \ and very frequently in Syriac (Nbld., Syr. 
Gr., §§ 263, 268) and in Arabic (Wright, Ar. Gr. z , II, § 3 (c)) ; 
also once in Phoenician, liii p (Cooke, op. cit., No. 37, 1. 5), 
evidently because there is nothing in BH. approaching 
such a use of the tenses 2 . We see, therefore, that Aram, 
was incapable of forcing upon MH. anything which was 
foreign to the nature of Hebrew as exemplified in the 
Biblical books. 

5. The Weak Verbs. 

Of the verbs which have a weak letter as their first 
radical none exhibit any notable variations from the BH. 
types except in the infinitive discussed above (p. 6H^ f.). The 
inflexion of the other weak verbs also generally runs on 
BH. lines even where MH. seems to differ from the normal 
forms of BH. Aramaic influence is noticeable here and 
there, but only as accentuating and extending forms already 
existing in Hebrew. In many cases, however, MH. pursued 
its own course unaffected by Aram, influence. Thus in 
verbs y"V Aram, usually has the contracted forms, except in 
the Ethpe'el 3 . The natural affinity of these verbs with 
verbs Y'v is preserved and accentuated much more strongly 
in Aram, than in the other Semitic languages. BH, on the 
other hand, as also the other Semitic languages, shows 
a tendency to make these verbs approximate to the standard 
type of the strong triliteral verb, and hence exhibits a large 
number of augmented forms on the analogy of the strong 
verb. This tendency is carried still further by MH. It 
has indeed preserved a considerable number of biliteral 

1 Cf. Winer, § 4. 5, 1. The scarcity of this construction in the 
Targumim is due to Hebrew influence. 

2 Cf. KOnig, Syntax, § 122. 

3 Fold., Syr. Gr., § 178 ; Winer, § 19. The augmented forms enumerated 
by Dalman (§ 71) are all much later than MH. 
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forms as, e. g. f\W ( > S|Sn), "H3> ( > TO), 0\J? ( > DD3), 
"Hob ( > mo), and so exclusively in the causative stems : 
^n|), ft?r6 (MaMir., Ill, 4), »mn (£«&&., in, 4), rb» (Ab. Z., 
Illj 9), acco (&mi/L, II, 1), 1D"o f^ruft., X, 8) ; also in the 
Niph'al: teffi (&*&., III, 5), &n*j>» (#eKm, XIV, 1), *?m 
(Bikk., I, 6) 2 ; but more commonly we find the triliteral 
forms, e. g. nppi (Yebam., XII, 2), HI? (#• -W«.*.» HI, 10), 
in»\ fixr6 (2?e,w, IV, 6), nn^ (Sabb., XVII, 2) and so 
normally in the Niph'al; 9?sr/? (M. Seni, II, 5), tt»*5> 
(B. Kam., IX, 1), mpj (Bikk., 1, 6), jmw rmM (Besa, II, 10), 
TO (tfidL, II, 1), W»R (III, 5), PPM (j%, V, 4) 5) 3 "- So also 
the participles of the Kal which are never found with 
biliteral forms. In the intensive stems, too, the triliteral 
form is the regular one, as often in BH. 4 , e. g. ^fiP, -'.FDP, 
Tiao, PJ5MO. But instead of Pi'el, the Pilpel is very common : 
irnn, 5>d^D», bpbpG, &c. The Po'el, however, is very rare 
(e. g. in elevated diction: ttM« ttsnj, Sota, IX, 15) 5 . The 
Hithpo'el is found in the common word JWtftt "to become 
worse " (cf. Isa. xxiv. 19), and in dCWB'D 6 (Isa. lix. 16). In 
the perfect Hiph'il occurs the form rbpn, traditionally 
pronounced fife, for BH. ni^pn ; cf. BH. ftbnn (Judges 
xvi. 10). So also in the V'v form FPiyn (Yebam., VII, 3) as 
in BH. FiBW. These forms are evidently due to the analogy 
of the strong verb. 

Other noteworthy points in the MH. treatment of l"y 
verbs are the following : in the Niph'al the preformative J 
is pointed ^ obviously through the analogy of the strong 
verb, e.g. PWJ (Yada., IV, 7), roiro (Ketub., XI, 1), "Wl 
(Aboth, III, 4) 7 , nwfy (Menah., XI, 1), pTJ (ScwiA., VIII, 6) ; 



1 With elision of the formative n, cf. above, p. 685. 

2 iffin cited by Stein (p. 39) may be from win (Koh. ii. 25) and not 
from men. 

5 In BH. the biliteral form only is found in the Niph'al. 
1 Ges.-K., § 67 u, end. 

5 A later addition not found in N. 

6 In the historical Baraitha Kiddui., 66 a noticed above, p. 68a, note 2. 

7 Cf. Zech. ii. 17, also b\oz Gen. xvii. 26 f. ; see Ges.-K., § 72 ee. 
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but also ?^J (B. Kam., II, 5 ; Yada., IV, 3, &c. ; cf. 2 Sam. 
xix. 10), rf»J (Kilaim, IX, 8, BH.). 

The Hiph'il imperfect paiN (M6. #., III, 5) seems to be 
a metaplastic form for p3K ; cf. in BH. B*3Vi e"i3 K For 
rrvain « he caused it to lie fallow " ( > 113, B. Mes., IX, 3 ; 
'Arak., IX, 1) both C. and N. read correctly man. untnn 
(> aiB>, Tosefta Sota, I) cited by Stein (p. 44) is no doubt a 
scribal error for 13*SWJ. So ^niK (> ^in, #i/W, Num. vi. 26) 
is an error for ^riK, caused by the following "rbix. 

In the intensive stem occur all the three formations 
found in BH., thus Pil'el : *my, OBltMU (rather rare) ; Pilpel : 
W>3, D303, DDDDD; and Pi'el proper : 3?n 2 (BH.), ti$> (BH, 
Sirach xlii. 23), ft?, ?»», aft JB]0, &c. 

The last-mentioned formation is generally considered to 
have been borrowed by late BH. from Aramaic. But 
without entering upon the vexed question as to the original 
character of the fv verbs, it must be remembered that the 
same formation is found in other Semitic languages also 
beside Aram, and late Hebrew. Why should not D?j? and 
12? be just as original in Hebrew as 1|5 in Arabic % That 
earlier Hebrew possessed the power of converting the 
vocalic middle radical into a hard consonant is shown by 
the cognate nouns |}N, rno, &c., and by the uneontracted 
verbs like nY"), "1$, rwy which, as Konig shows 3 , belonged 
originally to the same class as the contracted verbs, the 
hardness of the waw being caused by the presence of other 
weak letters in the root. It would therefore be but reason- 
able to expect that, with the gradual disappearance of the 
Polel conjugation and with the increasing tendency of 
adapting the weak verb to the standard of i>Dp, the Hebrew 
language itself and unaided should make use of its power 
to harden the middle radical in order to provide itself with 

1 Cf. Bacher, Terminohgie, p. 8. 

2 The Kal occurs in an old Misna, S. Earn., I, ia and elsewhere. For 
the weakening of the waw into yod cf. ir> from iVi, &c. ; also Syriac VMS 
pronounced qayem, and vulg. Arabic qdyil for qd'il, bdyi for ba'i, Spitta, 
§ 105 e. 

3 LehrgeHude, I, p. 452 f. 
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a Pi'el of )"y after the analogy of the strong verb. It may- 
even be assumed that such forms had existed in the 
vernacular long before they made their appearance in 
literature \ and that from the vernacular they descended 
directly into MH. 

The close affinity between the verbs to and verbs if? 
caused already in BH. a frequent interchange of forms 
between these two classes and a general unsettlement of 
their respective types. This becomes more pronounced in 
MH., and so we meet with forms like )*"tfp (but also t^NTip) 2 , 
HpD (Bikh, III, 7), p-iD» (= PN-iDD "to fatten," Sabb., 
XXIV, 3) ; -ng, ■<«», •*&}, so always in the singular ; nnpfc 3 
(Berah., I, 1), nrw or the forma mixta nmv 4 beside n NT 1 
1W», WSD3, D^i, &c. The Pi'el, however, is regular PKB*TD, 
'OINBt?, &c., except in the infinitive which is generally a 
forma mixta ; rriN;©i>, IrfiNSi^ (cf. Ges.-K., 74 h). Cases of 
n"h verbs taking N"^> forms are not so frequent. Examples 
are: the feminine of the participle Niph'al rVBW, rwpa 5 
(= rw&BJ, Deut. xxx. 11 ; ntnpa, Megilla, I, 1, &c), and by 
analogy of the partic. also the perfect JV3M, Wj» = nnaaa, 
nr»e>jo (cf. the similarity of the perfect <bv\$ in pause 
n ?J?p? to the partic. nStDpi. The tone rested probably in 
both cases, at least in colloquial speech, on the penultima, 
Ges.-K., p. 94 f. note and the reff.). Further before 
pronominal suffixes jKlfl} (Bern, III, 2), JtnD 6 (Pea, IV, 8), 
jnNm (Oittin, VI, 6), &c. But it is important to remember 
that, in spite of the frequent interchange of forms between 
these two verbal classes, each of them retains, nevertheless, 

1 Konig (loc. cit.) thinks that forms lik e to had existed in the spoken 
language, though not in literature, before the Pokl cnip came into use as 
an intensive. 

a Cf. mrtfp, Ps. xcix. 6. 

3 Cf. ro>hp, Judg. viii. 1. 

* Probably, as Weiss (p. 39) observes, because n»^' would hardly be 
distinguishable in sound from US' as the « was not pronounced distinctly. 

5 For njpa nfcw, which would normally be in MH. njpj ntoM, cf. above, 
p. 688. 

6 C. reads jnp. 
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in MH. its own particular individuality and its distinctive 
characteristics. The relation of the two verbal classes to 
each other remains in MH. practically the same as in BH. 
and as in Assyrian and classical Arabic \ except that in 
MH. n"b forms predominate over SO forms, thus exhibiting 
the beginnings of the final triumph of the ro class. In 
Aramaic, on the other hand, and in modern Arabic the 
to verbs disappear entirely, being completely absorbed 
by the ro class 2 . 

Stein (p. 49 f.) asserts that the participle Kal of verbs n"? is 
sometimes formed in MH. after the Aramaic fashion with a in the 
first syllable. But this assertion rests on insufficient evidence. Of 
the instances which he adduces, pSB> (liduy., I, 8 ; cf. 'Ab. Z., HI, 
io) is from f|1t? "to rub"; ros {Bekor., VII, 5) is an adjective 
which is already found in BH. (Num. v. 21) ; so also iT?3 (T&rum., 
VII, 7) and the late, though frequent, combination p3"}1 pia " fruitful 
and multiplying" may be adjectives. Note that in neither of 
them is there a corresponding finite Kal in MH., and ma as a 
verb does not occur in MH. at all. The participle of POT is always 
POM, pair, except in the legal maxim P«l VJB3 *6b> Q*l&6 P?t 
VJB3 aba Cnxb p3n ('Erub., VII, 1 1 ; Gittin, I, 6, &c), where the 
a in p3f may be due to assonance with the following pan. 

He further regards the forms yj>n "he became poor," iT'DriD 
"astonishing," and *3V "to be fair" as evidence of the existence 
in MH., as in Syriac, of **? verbs. But yj?fl is clearly a denomi- 
native of yjf, iT'DriD is Hiph'il of fion, and for *SV we ought to 
read ni£; cf. above, p. 673. 

The Noun. 

As in the other parts of speech so also in the treatment 
of the noun, MH. followed faithfully the traditions of BH. 
This is true in the main both of the formation of the noun 

1 Cf. Ges.-K., § 75 nn ff. ; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr?, § 150 ; Wright, Arab. 
Or. 3 , I, § 13a, Rem. a. 

2 Cf. Dalman, § 72, 1 ; Spitta, § 130 b. In Syriac only the intensive 
stem of the verb J**s and of one or two others has preserved the original 
Wh forms. All other «'") verbs have been absorbed by the ■•'") (='n?) class. 
Noldeke, Syr. Gr., § 177, C, Rem. 
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and also of its inflexion. As regards its formation not only- 
lias MH. retained the original forms of almost all those BH. 
nouns which it still uses but has also formed its new 
substantives on the basis of the old BH. ground-forms. 
A full treatment of the subject will be found in F. Hillel's 
monograph mentioned above (p. 649). It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to note here only those formations which 
are specially characteristic of MH., and which may help us 
to ascertain its relation to BH. on the one hand and to 
Aramaic on the other. 

1. Verbal Nouns. 

As stated above (p. 684 f.), MH. has lost the nominal 
constructions of the infinitives and uses in their stead 
nomina actionis corresponding to the respective verbal 
stems. These are freely formed as occasion demands. We 
give below a classified list of these verbal nouns. 

Kal. The verbal noun of the Kal is '"V^pi?, probably the 
feminine of • 5 ' l 9i? > the ground-form of the abstract and infinitival 
nouns *pD«, "PXa, TtyV. Examples: npnt, TO>m, iHTOS, nxnp, 
fltwp ; nrvta, Twb, CT, and in a secondary sense also as concretes : 
HtWtt ("finding"— a thing found), rttTin ("cutting" — a piece), 
na^p (" peeling " — peel). So in Sirach : rrppW xxxviii. 26 ; AJtta 
xxxviii. 16 ; fT^t? xxxviii. 25. In BH. the form occurs as nomen 
actionis in nipnt? (Judges v. 16), n^3S (1 Kings xix. 8), HNW 
(Ps. xix. 13), now (2 Chron. xxx. 7), and in )"}J roots : ncp (Lam. 
iii. 63), also iwa (Ezek. viii. 5, concrete) and a few more. In 
Aramaic, however, this form is extremely rare, occurring only in the 
Jewish dialects 2 in which it is most probably borrowed from MH. 
There is thus no doubt that it is a genuine Hebraic form. The fact 
that in earlier BH. it occurs only in the Song of Deborah and 
in the story of Elijah may, perhaps, tend to show that it was 
originally a Northern dialectal form which was only received into 
the literary language after it had firmly established itself in the 
spoken language, and from the latter it descended to MH. 

1 Cf. Hillel, p. 19, note 2. 

2 Cf. Dalman, p. 158, 5 and footnote. 
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The form is also used in MH. in abstract sense, e. g. HIVE 
"death," and the affix ffl — is sometimes added in order to 
strengthen its abstract character, as, e. g. D'lB'ns " separation " ; 
nHDnn^iDJ "performance of kindness"; D^OI TTDW "bloodshed" 1 . 

The verbal noun PCpD or ?^PP, which is analogous to the 
Aramaic infinitive Peal, is only found in MH. in V3D (Hullin, 
IV, 4 ; Kelim, XVIII, 6), the other instances being BH. words : 
fJ?p (Aboth, II, i), ngD, X&Q (ibid., IV, 22; cf. 2 Chron. xix. 7), 
n|tpt? (Megilla, III, 2). 

JYeZ. The verbal noun of the intensive stem is JfltSjJ (=?Wp) 2 
formed at will from any Pi el, e.g. ^133, 1133, 71EW, "W3, 3VTJ? 
(also concrete); of n'6 verbs W, W», «ay, and so of «*i» roots as 
nV>i»; rjJ: JTO? tM»jJ; in jry roots the noun assumes the form of 
Pilpul: ptVpl, hpSj?, JMiya, "Wrjrj; cf. also the three Saph'el 
forms peculiar to MH., *WTTtB», Tisytf, DIDytf ». The form is some- 
times used in the plural only in an abstract signification, usually 
of a technical nature: PpVTK, |W|5 ("betrothal"); P*?^? 
(" marriage ") ; J^WB (" refusal " of a wife to cohabit with her 
husband to whom she had been married by her mother or brothers 
while still a minor), VW^). (" divorce "), &c. In a concrete sense 
the form is found in 3=l$> ("a habitation, settlement' ), "^SH ("a 
covering," Kelim, XVI, 17), *B? ("a lid"), WQ ("filth"), &c. 
In BH., too, this ground-form has generally in the singular a 
concrete signification : IfiW, ^®4, "" B ? (" disciple ") ; but abstract 
in 0*W and the fem. n»k> (Ps. xci. 8), and of TV root "Win 
(Deut. xxviii. 52) ; so especially in the plural DWD, EPKlpip, D^ro, 
TSVth&. In Sirach: TOO xiv. 14, "WB! xl. 29, Tief? (abstract) 
Ixi. 28, '''B? xxxi. 1, xliv. 20. 

Another verbal noun belonging to this stem is the form rwg 
which is identical with the Aramaic infinitive Pa'el, but is used in 
MH. rather more as a true abstract than as a nomen aetionis. 
Examples : n ^S? " atonement " ; HJJ3 " devotion " (direction of the 
mind); nj3D « danger " ; n^g " receipt " ; fDSJJ " delay," " deten- 
tion"; also as a concrete, "rim" {'Ab. Z., V, 1), so nTjn "biscuit." 

1 uw cited by Hillel (p. 20) does not belong here, being a denominative 
of d'in ; so rnYni of vm, &c. 

2 The corresponding form in Syriac is JIJclO, NOldeke, Syr. Or., § 117. 
6 Cf. Noldeke, op. cit., § 123. 
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The BH. instances are comparatively late : mp3 (Ezek. xxxiv. 
12), Wp2 (Esther v. 7 ; Ezra vii. 6), nVtO (Neh. ix. 18, 26; cf. 
Ezek. xxxv. 12), and PlDru (Job vi. 10 ; Ps. cxix. 50). It is to be 
observed that this form is not very frequent in MH., and that it 
cannot be formed at will as PttSp. 

Hyph'M. The causative stem has two nomina acticnis, viz. ?®P\} 
and nbtSpn. Examples of blS\>T\ are : 1jnn, ttE>Bri, *)Dpn, biin, 
"inTlj &c. This form is practically the old infin. Hiph'il fossilized 
into a noun. The traditional pronunciation with 8 after the 
preformative seems to have arisen through the influence of the 
vowel e of the second syllable. When followed by a genitive, 
however, it generally preserves, if tradition can be trusted, the 
old pointing ; so H»nn pjn (Barak., I, 1 ; Nidda, IX, 9), T Sfe'H 
(Arak., IV, 1 ; Sifira, fol. 24 b, c), mix a£n (B. Mes., VII, 4), 
BW rnjtn (ffalla, I, 9), p» D.^jn, &c. {gebu'oth, II, 4). 

Examples of nbcpn are: rnjnn, npinn, mean, noaan, nposn, 
nanan, roann, nip-in 1 ; nran, nwri; man; nsDin, nxmn, nsnin 

(or ifYin), nipBTl, &c, &c. "With X for n, in Aramaic fashion, we 
meet in rmN (BH.), mnTN 2 , .T>jnN, and ntOlN. 

The form rpDpn, which is identical with the Aramaic infin. of 
Aph'el (Haph'el), is more common in MH. than ?topn. It is 
probably older than the ordinary infin. with e (=i) in the second 
syllable 3 . In BH. it is found as early as Isaiah : '"I"i3n ( > Ton) 
iii. 9 and nS3n (> eyon) xxx. 28. Further with X in rj-DTN (Lev. 
ii. 2, &c.) ; beside nnJn (Esther ii. 8) and n?Sn (iv. 14). In Sirach : 
iWfl (xxxv. 10) and rtKTin (li. 17); JJ3SH (xvi. 25; xxxii. 3; cf. 
Mic. vi. 8). 

Here may be mentioned the verbal noun fWiriB'ri, plur. imnwrt 
(Tamid., VII, 3, &c), which already occurs in the N. Israelitish 
document, 2 Kings v. 18. 

That these verbal nouns are not borrowed by MH. from 
Aramaic is proved by their occurrence in BH., often in the 
older books. Their scarcity in the literary language of 

1 This list of the form nVcpn in strong verbs, to which many more 
might be added, disposes of Hillel's statement (p. 37) that bicpn is 
generally used in strong verbs and rfropn in weak verbs. 

2 Cf. Bacher, Terminologie, p. 41. 

3 Cp. Barth, Nominalbildung, pp. 73, 90. 
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BH. may be ascribed to the Highly developed nominal 
constructions of the infinitive in BH. which made the use 
of those nouns unnecessary. In Aramaic, moreover, these 
forms are used as pure infinitives to express, with prefixes, 
the complement of another verb. MH., on the other hand, 
uses for this purpose the old infinitive with b while these 
forms are employed only in a purely nominal capacity. 

The nomina agentis with the termination [— may have 
been borrowed by MH. direct from Aramaic, and when their 
form had become firmly established in the language, new 
nouns were formed out of Hebrew roots on the model 
of these naturalized foreign nouns, e. g. J£ifl, }^1 (" saddler, 
shoemaker ") 1 , \&~)~l. On the other hand the denominative 
adjectives terminating in }— may be purely Hebraic for- 
mations ; examples, )3|P " shaped like a hammer," fWB? 
" turniplike " (> T\sb), Bekor.,YII, i, and the feminine, which 
ends in JV?— . Of. the BH. twru, ]mb (prob.) ; yiDIN, wjn*, 
and the fern, nwom (Lam. iv. 10). In Sirach jnaj (iv. 29). 

The adverbs fya "above," fan "below" (Zebah., II, 2, 
III, 6; Ohol., XII, 8, XIII, 3, and Sifra), have probably 
preserved the old adverbial termination 2 B— changed 
into J — . So also the frequent adverb r?np (or !?n£> ?) 
" yonder, there," which in Aramaic has no final n except in 
the late Galilean dialect 3 . 

Here may be mentioned the nomina agentis of the form ?to|? 
which occur hut occasionally in MH. but are so common in Aramaic 
under the form . K?toIJ, Ijci^o 4 . The following examples of this 
formation occur in MH. 5 : ?lhti « a miller " (Demai, III, 5) ; pVlD 

1 Cf. NOldeke, Syr. Gr., § 130. 
a Cf. Ges.-K., § 100. g, h. 

* Cf. Dalman, p. 10a e. In JttVi'B, JonD ('Aboda Z., I, 5), quoted by 
Hillel (p. 43), the n is a pronominal suffix. 

* NOldeke, op. oifc., § 107. 

5 Cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 176, and Hillel, without mentioning 
Bai-th, p. 27 f. These forms have been misunderstood by previous 
writers, cf. Geiger, p. 44, 6 ; Graetz, Orient, 1845, col. 87 (cf. ibid., 1846, 
col. 373) ; Weiss, p. 90 ; Siegfried and Strack, § 68 c. 
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"a woolcomber" (Keltm, XXVI, 5); plur. rfphp (ibid., XII, 2), 
and the following which occur in the plural only : nfaVTl " wine- 
presses" (Terwm., Ill, 4; cf. Isa. xvi. 10, &c); rflian "tenants, 
farmers" {Bikk, I, 2); nWD "surveyors" (Erub., IV, n; 
Kelvm,, XIV, 3); niDiia "gristmakers"; Tti&Vh " groatmakers " 
(>W1 = n ; J/oW Zat, II, 5) ; T)Srf\pb «' purchasers " » (Ze<w&., 
VIII, 1, &c), and according to the best texts also nWy? "men 
speaking a foreign tongue " (Megilla, II, 1), but note the following 
singular t}?i?. So also always Dpi? " a purchaser," and not Dip?. 
This may perhaps be due to a deliberate change of spelling on the 
part of the scribes who mistook the form nip? for the partic. passive 

The same form is found in the following names of instruments : 
"iine> « a razor " (Kelim, XIII, 1); 1^ "a borer" (XIV, 3) ; piTO 
"an instrument for levelling a measure of grain" (XVII, 16), 
B^rn "a stew-pan" (cf. the references in the Kohut, s. v.) 2 . 

These forms occur already in BH., viz. jiON, }irn, yton, pip}, 
Ptety, ^1; perhaps tfHX "a refiner" (Jer. vi. 29; cf. LXX 
apyvpoKonos) ; the feminine 1TSJ3; and as a nomen instrumenti: 
$?ipn (Ezek. vii. 14). This fact and also the rareness of the form 
in MH. prove conclusively that the form was not borrowed by MH. 
from Aramaic. 

a. Diminutives. 

MH. possesses a number of diminutive formations which, 
though not so fully and so strongly developed as in Arabic 
or as the secondary formations in Syriac 8 , are yet suffi- 
ciently numerous and strongly marked as to deserve fuller 
treatment than has been accorded to them by previous 
writers 4 . We give below classified lists of the various 
forms ; many of these, it must be admitted, are necessarily 

1 The explanation of Jastrow, s. v. (so Dukes, op. cit., pp. 75, 101), will 
not apply to most cases where the word is used. 

3 In Befa, I, 7, cited by Hillel (p. 28 B), read yrerj y» "the wood used 
in the pot,'' i.e. the ladle ; so all the commentaries (against Levy, 
NHWB., s.v.), cf. BaH, nVm tp. 

3 Cf. Wright, Arab. GrS, I, § 269 ; Noldeke, §§ 131, 13a ; also Ges.-R., 
p. 250 footnote. 

* Cf. Barth, op. cit., p. 313 f. ; Hillel, p. 45 f. 
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dubious, but they are sufficiently probable to deserve to be 
included here. 

i. Diminutives formed by the insertion of the vowel ei 
(originally at), or more usually its contracted form i, after the 
second radical: mHU 1 "a little oil-press" (> 13, Sebiith, VIII, 
6); fTVOW " a watchman's hut" (Urub., II, 5, according to N". 
and cod. Munich ; C. has mow. In B. Bathra, IV, 8 both 0. and 
N. have mW. In Kilaim, V, 3 both 0. and N. have mem, but 
the Munich cod. reads flfOHS*; cf. also Maimontdes and other 
commentaries, ad loc). These two forms exhibit the vowel u 
after the first radical as in Arabic and in Aramaic 2 . Further, 
HD^an "a small bag" (Gittin, III, 3; B. Mes., I, 8; cf. the 
explanation in the Gemam, fol. 20 b : HJDp l")»n) ; Hpnjf « a cradle " 
(Kelim, XVI, 1. Contrast with k^J? Deut. iii. 11. A large bed 
is always HDD in MB..). Perhaps nE'03 " vermin " (?, a collective 1 
MakUr., VI, 1). In y"$? roots the second radical is repeated; 
TtVti " a little pitcher" (Tosefia Menah., IX, 10) ; rM>D 3 " a little 
basket " (Ab. Z., II, 7). Cf. also iTTHU (> 13) mentioned before. 
Further, na^Sa "a basket" (from P|a3 ; Terum., IX, 3; Kel, 
XXVI, 1 ; Sota, II, 1); C. and cod. Munich read in both places 
na^ap which, according to Wright 4 , is a diminutive of naip. If so, 
the form will also exhibit reduplication, which is a further method 
of forming diminutives ; cf. below. Keduplication also appears in 
"Vin 5 "the eye of a needle," from the l"j> noun Tin "hole," 
and perhaps M>D "shuttle," from ^p 6 (Neg., XI, 9). The words 
are probably to be pointed "CW, ?\?P just like the BH. T>JJ| ; so 
also the Aram, ^"bl, K^t (Targum, Prov. xiv. 6, xii. 9, xxviii. 7). 

Barth, who denies the existence of the diminutive in 
Hebrew, ascribes this formation in MH. to the influence 

1 This is the reading of C. and N., cod. Munich has rrnia, evidently 
a corruption of rrrra. Other texts have mm. 

2 Wright, 1. c. ; Noldeke, § 112 ; Barth, 1. c. 
8 So N. and C. ; other texts have nVfc. 

* op. cit., p. 167, Rem. Cf. Kohut, s. v. nvm. 

6 Kelim, XIII, 3 pryin barm mno "a needle the eyelet of which has 
been removed" ; pryin benv pjJD "to "a needle of sack-makers, the eyelet 
of which, &c." 

6 Cf. Jastrow, s.v. Here perhaps belongs BH. W»». a contemptuous 
diminutive of b« "god/' or of by "nought." 
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of Aramaic. But surely the Aram, contemporary with 
MH. could not possibly have been conscious of the 
diminutive force of Joo*i£x, LJu., since it stopped short 
at two 1 words without extending this formation to other 
nouns; how then could it have influenced MH. to form 
about ten new diminutives ? There can be no doubt what- 
ever that this formation is genuinely Hebraic. Its use 
must have been confined to colloquial and familiar speech 
in which diminutives abound in almost all languages. 
Hence its absence in the literary dialect of BH. and its 
occurrence in Isaiah's parody of the speech of drunkards 
(Isa. xxviii. 10, 13 four times) and in the deliberately 
familiar and condescending words which Elihu addresses 
to Job (Job xxxvi. 2). Elsewhere Isaiah uses the ordinary 
and polite form iy]» (Isa. x. 35, xvi. 14, xxix. 17; also 
xxiv. 6). 

It is noteworthy that all the MH. forms given above, 
with the exception of Tnn, are feminines. Below we shall 
find this gender alone in another form expressing the 
diminutive. It is but natural that the feminine, being the 
weaker gender, should be used for that purpose. Further, 
the diminutive expresses either endearment or contempt, 
both sentiments naturally inspired by the female and not 
by the male sex. 

2. By reduplication: i>1vho "dwarf onion" (Kilaim, I, 3); 
D1DT0D " lappet, rug " (Sabb., XXI, 2, &c); rbobo " small basket " 
Tanhuma to Lev. xix. 2, opposed to ^nj ?D below. So, as the text 
stands, in BH. Jer. vi. 9 ; cf. Basi, ad loc.). With the reduplication 
of the third radical only and the addition of the feminine termina- 
tion IV— : Whbn (plur. ni^n 2 ) « a little heap or hill" (> bft; 
OhoL, XVI, 2) ; nb)b& " a pool " (ibid., XVI, 5). Further, TPmtW 
" a hillock, heap " (Talm. b. Sabb., 73 b, probably an Aramaic 
word) ; lnriBJJ " a little dust " (Talm. b. B. Bathra, 93 b) 3 . 

1 So according to Barth, who regards JLT&-*» as a loan-word from the 
Arabic. a Cf. Ndldeke, § 134. 

3 Note the presence in these forms of the vowel u. 
VOL. XX. 3 B 
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Several Pilpel formations may also perhaps be regarded as 
expressing the diminutive idea; so certainly MM "to doze" 
(cf. Levy, Ch. WB., s. v. QW); r6l"6 or "jW? (> n!?) not "to make 
very wet " but " to soil." 

Compare further DIBJ?? or D112KT "young man, student," from 
ND1! 1 and nW (or contracted to n«Y*l) " a light fisherboat." 

BH. parallels are to be found in HIHW (Cant. i„ 6) which can 
only mean " blackish " = " dark " ; so np'HpT' " yellowish " = 
"pale" (of Esther's complexion, Talm. b. Megilla, i-ja). Perhaps 
also pnp~l\ D"701N (Lev. xiii. 42, 43 2 ), PpDSDtf (contemptuously, 
Num. xi. 4) "rabble," and nma (contemptuously, Job xxx. 12) 
" low brood" ; cf. njirD Tna " young priests " {Yoma, I, 7 ; Tarn., 

3. By adding the termination ?— or J1 — 3 , nfaton "little jars" 
(>Wan Kelim, II, 2); HOW* "'small kind of garlic" (>01B> 
with the addition of the feminine termination, cf. No. 4, Kilaim, 
I, 3) ; perhaps also 4 JfaiJ " a basket of reeds " (1, Besa, I, 8 ; Kelim, 

XVI, 3 ubuv\ 'pn, twepn Doupnl); )\\n, jiT3 (BH.) "little (?) 

javelins" (Kel., XI, 8). Cf. further the Aramaic NrwiM "a little 
garden" (Targ. j., Exod. ii. 21; Talm. b. Berak, 43 b b® rVJlM 
p-li) 5 ; iOlia "a portable brazier" (> (3, rU3 "base of stone," so 
Jastrow) ; 110313 or mitiS "a little chamber " ( > pO "to arrange " (?) 
TWm. 6. ffullin, 56 b); KlVji>3 or Nn^tt "little bride"— a kind 
of plant. 

4. By adding the feminine termination TV— : IWU " a little 
band" (Sifra Tlpru in the beginning) 6 . Perhaps also IVDDy or 
IVD'DJ? "pounded wheat or peas" (> HDJ? 7 Tosefta Bern, I, 23); 
TCVn " a light fisherboat " ; JYOUD " a swallow " ; JVak) "a kind of 
small fish"; n^DDD "a poisonous spider" (> DD 8 BH. rVDW) 
Talm. b. Sabb., 77 b. 



1 So Jastrow. levy identifies it with the Greek £77171^*. 

2 Cf. Ibn Ezra, ad loc. In Neg., XI, 4 it is explained as an intensive. 
a Cf. 6es.-K., § 86, 9 and footnote, and Noldeke, § 131. 

* Cf. Hillel, l.c. 

» Cf. Dalman, § 30 B. 

* So KaSi to Lev. xxvi. 31 and Jastrow. But Y'asn to the Sifra (1. c.) 
explains our word as "foundation" and this is adopted by Levy, s. v. 

' So Jastrow', s. v. ; cf., however, 'Aruch, s. v. 

* So Jastrow, s. v. 
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Several BH. nouns ending in N— may also perhaps be regarded 
as diminutives, e.g. JYTDV (2 Kings ii. 20) as compared with nr6x 
(ibid. xxi. 13 and especially 2 Chron. xxxv. 13) ; TVpiD (Exod. 
xxv. 29, &c.) ; rmNB>. 

5. By periphrasis with p : pin p " a small ditch " (B. Bathra, 
VLT, 4) ; e«BB p " a small hammer," KeUm, XXIX, 7). Perhaps 
also b)P na " the Bath Kd" ; cf. BH. Tp3 p, fW "OS, &c. 

3. The Plural. 

The plural termination of masc. nouns is in MH. almost 
as often p— as &— . This is especially the case in 
participles. This termination is not an Aramaism. The n 
is common to nearly all Semitic languages 1 and is the only 
form found on the Me§a' stone, though Phoenician uses 
only im. In BH. the form in is found pretty often 2 and 
as early as the Song of Deborah (fHD, Judges v. 10), and 
must have been more common in the spoken language than 
in the literary dialect. Its frequent occurrence in poetry 
tends to support this view. For unlike the prose writer, 
the poet does not easily allow himself to be fettered by 
convention and fixed rules ; and if he be especially a 
lyrical poet, as almost all Hebrew poets are, he will give 
expression to his feelings and thoughts in a style and in 
a form which are most natural to him. The poetical parts 
of the Bible, therefore, present in many respects a more 
accurate picture of the language of their time than the 
contemporary prose which we may assume, on the analogy 
of the literary style of other languages, had to conform to 
a certain standard set up by earlier writers, and to employ 
only the forms and expression current in the polite, but in 
many respects artificial, language of the educated classes. 
So that in the case of the plural termination also we find 
MH. preserving and extending a feature peculiar to the 
spoken language of Biblical times, as distinguished from 
the literary language of the Biblical books. 

1 Cf. the table in Zimmern's Vergl. Gr., p. 74. 

s Cf. also Sirach, jnsiM, j'Dirra (xiii. 22), f*rao (xvi. 15). 

3 B a 
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Besides the ordinary plural terminations of the feminine 
rri — or rri* — (in case of singulars ending in W—, rfl — ), 
a number of nouns form their plural in MET. by the 
termination rriK— : mpD "bath," pi. rriajpD (but also nilpD) ; 
rimo— niNJjiTO (or nwnD) x , J*019 " » bathing establishment," 
JVit«m»; rrm (or mrB>) "backbons"— nitme>; cf. also 
ntarya "wells" (Erub., IH, 1), niKDDtt (Pea, V, 8). 

This termination is especially common in foreign words, 
e. g. rriKjaaoK, pi. of *D3CK " bath-tub " ; mKpWBK— KpvnaK 

(viro9rJKrij; niN3ByK— N30yK - (<rrott); niNi1DD' , J— MnDD^ (yea>- 

txirpia); niNDJH— K1MH (Seiypa) ; niKOVI— nDVl (dicura) ; 
niX^D— n5>3D (tabula, r<£/3A.a), &c, &c. 

Luzzatto 2 explains this termination as a combination 
of the Aramaic fern, plural NO— with the Hebrew rri — . 
Similarly Noldeke 3 who goes further and maintains that 
irregular Hebrew plurals in T\S — of masculine nouns like 
rilDlpD, nirDto are also to be traced to Aramaic influence. 

A far easier and more natural explanation of these MH. 
plurals seems to the writer to be the following. The vowel 
a~ was inserted before rri — from a desire to make these 
plurals, especially those of recently acquu-ed nouns, conform 
to the standard type of feminine plurals which has the 
vowel a, before the termination ni — (e. g. nw», nipIV 4 ), and 
for the sake of euphony an N (or *) was inserted between 
this vowel a and the termination to serve as bearer of the 
vowel 6 with which the termination begins 5 . 

1 These two plurals may exhibit the return of the old third radical y, 
since the N was usually pronounced as y. Cf. mNicpn (Sebi'ith, II, i), pi. of 
rropo = rmttJpn " a cucumber field,'' Isa. i. 8. 

1 Orient, 1847, No. 1, col. 2. So already Salomon Levysohn in his essay 
cited above, p. 649, note 2. 

8 Beitrage, &c, p. 57. 

4 Cf. the table in Ges.-K., p. 289. 

8 Though not etymologically similar, it may, nevertheless, be interesting 
to compare these forms with the BH. plurals rv»Ai% own, D'N^n 
(Ps. x. 10, cf. Ges.-K., § 93 x), and the MH. }'«|5, J's^!, )W3, pi. of '31, 
n£i, H3 (often spelt >*oi, wot and wia), and BH. D'twp, pi. of nitcp 
as in MH. 
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In MH., as in BH , the rule that the masculine forms the plural 
by 0" 1 __ and the feminine by n) — holds good only in the case of 
adjectives and participles. In the case of nouns the exceptions 
are so numerous as almost to break down the rule, e. g. ninnSD — 
nnStt; niDDin — QJYin, &c, especially in nouns ending in ]- r , 
|i_ : nmnp, rvonV, IWOX — }m "horse-radish"; rVOWD— }!t^D 
"a corn merchant" (crowi^ 1) ; cf. also the plural oinomina agentis 

nam, mpno, above, p. 709. 

Conversely feminine plurals in P — , C 1 — : CBtp — HED " droj) "; 

fs/bp— ns/>bp "peel"; ppna — ncna "leek"; jnnn— mm 

"lettuce"; ?WBT — m&p "cucumbers"; pvkn — nj6*I "gourd/' 
and, of course, BnW — fTIW, Con — flDrt, &c 

Note. — The BH. singular niSK'N is only found in MH. once 
(Kelim, XXVII, u). Elsewhere it is always riBBW, but the 
plural is regularly nVWN, at least in earlier MH. (Sehtith, III, 
1, 2, 3; Ohol., XVIII, 8, &c). In view of these facts Geiger's 1 
ingenious explanation of MH. DSB'N as an artificial singular 
derived from BH. JIIDt^X which was mistaken by the Babbis for 
a plural, fulls to the ground. Probably the BH. rttSBW is a 
secondary form, with a obscured to 6 of fiff^, from the verb nS2> 2 
with prosthetic N, whence the plural ntaS^K (like D'???). The 
old form riSSJ'N, however, survived in popular speech, but the 
ending n— being mistaken by the popular mind for the old 
feminine termination, the word was shortened to fWK ; but the 
plural JTiriBB>tf was already too firmly established to be changed 
accordingly. 

4. The Dual. 

The dual is pretty common in MH. not only in words 
which have the dual in BH. hut also in many new forma- 
tions. This is another proof that MH. and Aramaic have 
little in common in the sphere of strict etymology. For 
Aramaic, as is well known, has with one or two exceptions, 
entirely lost its dual, while in MH. it has survived with 

1 op. cit., p. 24. Levy (Orient, 1844, p. 815) regards BH. ms«M itself as 
pi. of the sing, rraw and mnDCN as a double plural. 
3 Cf. the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, s. v. 
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increased vitality. We give here a list of all the duals 
found in the Misna which do not occur in BH. 1 

Q^n« "back" (Kelim, XXV, if.); O^aXK "two fingers" 
(Ohol, XIII, i); WM "back" (Kelim, XXV, 5); ttg8 "wings 2 " 
(ffullin, III, 4); Ci'HatJ "two handbreadths " (Mewh., XI, 5; 
B. Bathra, I, 1); tt$& "two Icon " (Kelim, XV, 1); tfgXD 
"greaves" (ibid., XI, 8) ; £W$D9 "windlass" (ifoVd! Kat., I, 10); 
DnssDO" scissors" (Kelim, XVI, 8, &c.) j Cr;?j3 " two Aa&s " (*,&%., 
I, 2; 2Wd, ni, 6); ttglfr "intestines" (ibid., IV, 2); O&DTB 
"ankles" (Hutlin, III, 7); QVlJQn "two-fourths" (Kerith.,1, 7); 
D£lB> "skirts" (Z«?m», XV,"i); 0^ "remnants" (Erub., II, 6, 
&c). Further, D|R"]t " two spans " (Baraiiha, Talm. b. Tdaniih, 
5 a) and OTUtoW n»3« "the slaughter-house " (Aboth,Y, 5 ; Middoth, 
III, 5). The Aramaic JW13BD U must be an adaptation from 
MH., as shown by the U. 

5. The Expression op the Genitive. 

(a) The Construct State. The most usual and predominant 
method of expressing the genitive in Mil. is still by means 
of the construct state. Circumlocution of the genitive is 
resorted to, as a rule, only in certain cases and under 
certain restrictions, viz. when the grammar or the desire 
for lucidity and precision would make the employment of 
the constr. st. awkward or impracticable. MH. differs in 
this respect also from Aramaic. The latter, too, in the 
earlier Jewish dialects, makes a most extensive use of the 
constr. st. But in MH. the respective usages of the constr. 
st. and of circumlocution can be classified under certain 
headings and explained by certain logical and grammatical 
rules ; in Aramaic, on the other hand, the two constructions 
are found side by side without any apparent cause, 

1 The dual is often spelt D»— . 

2 i.e. the limbs on which the woa "the feathers" grow. Hence the 
Misna says rpEJ verve: but irsra rzioi. 

8 So according to the traditional pronunciation. Levy and Kohut 
point otowot, but the form mvxq is not found elsewhere. Jastrow points 
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depending, as it seems, entirely upon the momentary whim 
of the speaker or writer whether he chooses to use the one 
or the other K Contrast Ezra v. 13 (. , $>an H xa^io) with 
vi. 14 (Dna -]bn) ; Ezra v. 14 (. . no n tOKo) with vi. 5 
(no ^NO); especially in the Aram, of Daniel: Dan. ii. 19 
(«W> H NUn) with iv. a, 6 ; ii. 49 (nJ^D n NJ1T3J?) with 
iii. 12; iii. 1 (am *l ob) with iii. 5, 7, &c; v. 5 (n*P DS) 
with v. 24, &c. Instances of the indiscriminate use of the 
two constructions in the Targumim are too numerous and 
too well known to require special mention here (cf. Winer, 
op. cit., § 56). 

Though, as stated above, the constr. st. is the regular 
form in MH. for the expression of the genitive, it may 
nevertheless be useful to classify the chief cases of its use. 

(1) It is used with nomina actionis as regens: rtSID JMD "the 
touching of a terepha" (Rullin, IV, 4); 30D jTO "sprinkling of 
the blood round about the altar" (Zebah., XIV, 10; cf. VIII, 10) ; 
HDian 3m N^D " the full breadth of a step." 

n^Dj?: DXyn mot? (PesaL, VII, 12); zhfo rbtoi "the taking 
of the palm-branch * " (Megtlla, U, 5) ; HKDlOn niPT " cases of 
knowledge of uncleanness 8 " {oebu'oth, I, 1); further concrete: 
ton Jl/Tia " the lappet of a garment " (Sabb., II, 3), &c. 

^t3j5 : emon no htiO " the neglect of the house of study " 
(&&&., XVI, 1 ) ; pDinn 01*vy " 'Erubim of limits " ('firub., VII, 11); 
pn *\WJ " delay of judgment " (Abotk, V, 8) ; concrete : *?npn BWD 
" the minority of the assembly " (Pesah., VII, 6) ; Cl^an "1D3 " the 
litis of the vessels" ($abb., XVII, 8); further CW3H ^pbp "the 

1 It is, however, to be noted that in the Zinjirli Inscriptions the 
eonstr. st. alone is used; cf. the text in Cooke, op. cit., Nos. 61-3. 
On the other hand in the Aramaic Papyri of Assuan the constr. st. is 
confined to " the most common words where the relation is a close and 
natural one " (Cowley, Introd., p. 19). 

The constr. st. has been given up almost entirely by the late non -Jewish 
dialects of Aram., e.g. Syriac (NOldeke, Syr. Gr., § 205, B), the Christian 
Palestinian Aram. (NOldeke, ZSMG., XX, p. 507, § 36), and nearly so 
in Mandaic (cf. NOldeke, Mand. Or., § aai, f.). 

2 Cf. Lev. xxiii. 40. 

3 Cf. Lev. v. a f. 
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damaged receptacles of waters " (Mo'ed Kat., I, 3) ; flUin nisns 
"the glistening of swords" (Sota, VIII, 1); amy nVW "a writ 
of manumission " (Gittin, I, 4), &c. 

fyfg : miVilon ropn <s the proper arrangement of the festivals " 
(R Havana, I, 3); nV^SJ 1133D "danger of life" (Hullin, III, 
5), &c. 

bt?i?n: b'-na^l D^n IDpn "the burning of fats and limbs" 
(Berak., I, 1) ; JTiya BTpfl " devoting to the use of the sanctuary 
by error" (Nazir, V, 1, 3); niStt noan (46o^, II, 1), &c. 

n^p ; n : -an nphn "kindling of the lamp" (&»., 111,6); 
»0»D in n^nan "the separation from Mount Sinai'' 1 (B. Earn., 
V, 7); "lB>yt2n nnin "the confession of the tithe" (Ma'aser 
&mi, V, 15) 2 ; hnan p n\3 n^lin "the decision of the Great 
Court " (Horay., I, 5), &e. 

(a) With nomen agentis as regens: participles: flttia '•omn 
"those that close the benedictions" (Berak, IX, 3); bn "6iy 
" those that came up from Babylon " (Sebiith, VI, 1) ; D>*TiD3 "iDinO 
"lacking atonement" (Hag. iii. 3); plural : D'HISS nDinD (Kerith., 
II, 1) ; n^ttD ■»ni?{5* "those sent to perform a divine commandment " 
(Sukka, II, 4) ; V2N nDIJN, &c. " a woman outraged by his father" 
(Yebam., XI, 1). Of the form i>t3p: ITIKBn U«n "those bound to 
bring a sin oifering" (&*&&., XI, 6); riDJ3n Jin "the beadle of the 
synagogue" (Sota, VII, 7); npIV •>&tt:i "collectors of alms" 
(Kiddul, IV, 5). 

With these may bo classed adjectives as regens: nyin "p) 
" those of pure mind " (Gittin, IX, 8) ; PiOn "HW "black-headed " 
(Nedar., Ill, 8); D^n n»W "the youngest of the Levites" 
(Mra£., II, 6). 

Further, with nouns of the common types, as Segolates: "T&p 
pDailD " a knot of tax-gatherers " (Sabb., VIII, 2) ; fNl^p ytf 
(IX, 7); WW! '3-)S "the requirements of the dead" (XXIII, 5); 
nna^n "IDy "a forgotten sheaf" (Pea, IV, 3); nnat? n^i (> ih) 
(Kiddul, III, 12); mm -»&a; i"6nn pps (»£a6&., XVII, 7); ruyo 
tphru (Ketub., I, 1); rfojn nptn (I, 6, 7); nt?y»n rust? (Horay., 

n > 3) ; KHp» riNDID (Sebu'oth, I, 3 f.) ; pPVyK rfflJID " the meal 
of betrothal" (Pesah., Ill, 7); Q'tM mnn (VIII, 7); nillp WW 

1 Exod. xix. 12. » Deut. xxiv. 13. 

3 Deut. xxiv. 19. 
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(Nets., IX, 3) ; t3^3S i»in3n (Megitta, IV, 3) ; nTin TlD^fl (Pea, 
I, 1); DiE>J ■'Ctwn "ornaments of women" {Pes., Ill, 1 ; Kelim, 
XI, 6); a^an ^OETI {Tamid, V, 3); train mtn "a public 
place " ; DHDH ni^OJ, B>tO Tflbp, &c. &c. 1 

Numerals, with the exception of DW, tWlB* which are always 
in the constr. st., are generally construed in apposition to their 
substantives 2 , but the following constructs occur in the Misna : 
nj>a-|N (B. Bathra, II, 5; VI, 7); nwn {Nedar., VII, 2; Sota, 
VIII, 2) ; njnE> (J?iM., I, 3 ; Yoma, I, 1,2, 4), and mcj? (Sank., 

X,3)- 

In the following passages ririN may be either in the constr. st. 
or in apposition : T> WIND " from one place " (so Maimonides, Pea, 
III, 3) ; T> nnsa " with one hand " (JseUith, III, 9) ; XV nnN3 
" with one of his hands " {Para, VII, 2, 3). Elsewhere this 
numeral follows the noun. (Cf. Neh. iv. n XV nntO, and see 
Konig, Syntax, p. 240, Note 2.) 

The Plural of construct combinations 3 is generally formed by 
attaching the termination to the regens, e. g. 1DX '•Din, &c. 
"woollen threads" {Sabb., VI, 5); ant "211* "goldsmiths" (VHI, 
4) ; *VBy *J)ipa " bundles of sheaves " (XXIV, 2), &c, &c. Occasion- 
ally both members of the combination receive the plural termina- 
tion : r>1E>TtO 7131 nVD» T)3 4 " synagogues and houses of study " 
{Terwm., XI, 10; Pesah., IV, 4 and often); Dnan 713 (sing. ITO 
Ian) "wine-presses" {Ma'as. Seni, III, 7); jvyo 713 "meshes, 
slips " (TO TV»3, &abb., VII, 2) ; fin 713 D13N " Chiefs of the 
Beth Din" (sing, p JV3 3K, Hagiga, II, 2 ; cf. aS««A., XI, 2); 
IWT '•na (sing. fBHn ITO, &/««, fol. 9 b) " receptacles for ashes " ; 
nraDIN i^iO " artisans " (Bikk, III, 3) ; ni3^> "i>X>3 " greyheads " 
{Nedar., Ill, 8) ; JW ^»3 " litigants " (4 both, I, 8, &c.) ; >5>ya 
j^ttltt " defective " (JM<w\, VII, 6, &c.) ; D7I3 ^J?3 " householders " 

1 It will be seen that many of these governing nouns are invariable in 
the constr. st., a fact which disproves the statement of Levy {Orient, 1884, 
col. 813, so Wijnkoop, J. Q.E., XV, p. 44, without mentioning Levy) that 
the genitive of invariable nouns is expressed in MH. by circumlocution 
with bv, 

2 But they are always placed in MH. before their substantives. Cf. 
Ges.-K., § 134 c and footnote 1. 

3 With the following remarks cf. Ges.-K., § 124 p, ff. 

4 The plural is formed from njD» (Abotk, IV, 11), and not from ntM3. 
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(Kelim, XVII, i and often) ; pnp ^JJ3 (sing, np byi \ Miliwaoth, 
VIII, i); twin ipm (sing. e>*in K>K-|) "New Moons" (Pesak, 
VII, 4); DW n?*n (5. Hdsana, I, 1); D'131 *B*n (II, 6); Uiy 
DTIDD " Eves of the Passover" (sing. nDS any, Pesak, IV, 1, X, 1 ; 
'Eduy., V, 2); r»r)3B> i3ny "Eves of the Sabbath" (B. Me?., 
IV, 6); niilOO W1 "civil cases " (£«reA., I, 1); nitJ>S3 OT "capital 
cases 2 "; mt?a3 ''IS? "witnesses in capital cases" (ibid., I, 4, 
IV, 5) ; niNDn 'a^n (£«&&., XI, 6) ; nWD 0«n (*SamA., VII, 10) ; 
Dims >3"n {Makkoth, III, 15; cf. Kerith., VI, 4); contrast -a^n 
nhp (Temura, V, 1); Q*a»j iD3 "bills of divorce" (sing. TWX 03); 
Qvny iinnc " bills of manumission " (Gittin, I, 4 and often). 

On the other hand a number of combinations with rv>3 as regens 
attach the plural sign to the rectum s : J")1KnK>Dn 1V3 " banqueting 
houses " {Sola, IX, 11); pan JTCl " wine-presses " (B. Bathra, III, 

1); (nninD) niyasNn rva "gloves" {Kelim., XXVI, 3); rva 

rilDIS (sing. DID ftO) " a field declared unclean owing to bones 
having been carried over ifc from a ploughed grave " (Ohol., XVIII, 
2) ; (D*3**W pK) DnriDn m, UitSOpn no " folds and hidden parts 
of the body" (Mikwaoth, VIII, g); (pNDQB . , .) niNDIQn 1V3 
(Nidda, VII, 4) ; D*pWn JV3 " market-places " (ilfoHtn», VI, 2). 

So also with regard to the other rules and idioms peculiar 
to the constr. st., MH. agrees almost in every respect with 
BH. There is, therefore, no need to recapitulate them here. 
The following points, however, may be noted : — 

The construct before a relative clause is not found in MH. 
except in the case of a number of nouns, the construct form of 
which has become stereotyped in certain connexions; hence we 
get the following combinations : — B> *B by *\H " although " ; 
— B> J10T3 "when"; -~V ^3 "in order that"; — E> «&3 4 "in 
respect to"; — S> *0S» "because"; — B» W» "because"; by 
— S? DK> "because" and — B> D3D i?y "on condition that." 

So the noun npfn " state, assumption," which is very common in 
the constr. st. before a noun (e. g. Ketvh., I, 6, 7 ; Nazir, IX, 2 ; 

1 Cf. Deut. xxiii. ir. 

2 Contrast Targ.j., Num. xv. 34 ; xxvii. 5 K3inn m but wnffipi '3H. 
s Cf. Hillel, p. 47 ; Noldeke, Syr. Or., § 14 r. 

4 Construct of d;bn. The 3 is redundant, cf. above, p. 697 f. 
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B. Bathra, III, i f., &c, &c), is also found in the construct before 
a relative clause : 0«p KIDS? nptru " on the assumption that he is 
alive" (Gittin, III, 3, 7, 8 ; cf. Ill, 4) ; }D3 t6& nptra, |TOB> nptro 
" on the assumption that he has given, . . . that he has not given " 
(B. Bathra, I, 4) ; mei t&& npTPa (Bekor., VIII, 6). So in Tamid, 
III, 3, after five cases of the construct TWih before noun?, we get 
by analogy pgny VTW TOth, &c. 

Two instances only have been found by the writer of a construct 
before a preposition, viz.: men JVoi> 'ohfU 1 (Aboth, V, 14), and 
Mekilta, fol. 61 b DO^O l 'D"oi' *b)yb. This is the more unnecessary 
since the MH. construct may regularly Iiave the force of a pre- 
position; cf. OW i&no "bipeds" (= *?$, Bikk., II, 3; Sifra, 
fol. 48c]); nnj? »hoa "disqualified for evidence" (== "b; cf. the 
phrase nnj& ^IDS, Eetub., II, 1); dnSD »KS1» {Nedar., Ill, 2); 

dm nm» 2 (in, 6). 

(6) Circumlocution of the Genitive. The restrictions 
which the constr. st. by its peculiar nature, its inflexi- 
bility and awkwardness imposes upon the language must 
have been felt keenly by the Semitic dialects. Add to 
this the fact that in the many nouns which are invariable 
(and in dialects with a poorly developed vowel-system 
almost all nouns are invariable), the constr. st. lost even its 
outward semblance of an inflexional distinction, leaving 
thus the relation existing between the nouns ambiguous 
and uncertain, and it will be easy to understand the 
necessity felt by the Semitic dialects of devising some 
new means for expressing the genitive relation 3 . Being 

1 So ST. and other edd. 5 C, however, has Y'nrra 'S'nha. Cf. Ges.-K., 
§ 130 a f. ; NOldeke, Syr. Gr., § 206. 

2 Cf. Ps. cvii. 23. In BH. this construction is confined to the poetical 
style, Ges.-K., § 116 h. 

3 Kautzsch (Bib. Aram., § 81, footnote) ascribes the origin of the circum- 
locution of the genitive to the desire of making the regens definite. But 
it is evident that this desire was only one of the many causes at work, 
since circumlocution is very common in languages like Assyrian and 
Ethiopic which do not possess the article or its equivalent. Further, we 
have cases in Hebrew where circumlocution was chosen for the special 
purpose of leaving the nouns indefinite, e. g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 <a^ J3, 1 Kings 
ii. 39 'jdid'j D'TO, cf. Ges.-K., § 129 c. 
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no longer capable of producing any internal or inflexional 
change in the nouns concerned, they had to fall back upon 
a periphrasis of the genitive. This they did by inserting 
a particle between the two nouns. In the selection of 
this particle the Semitic languages divide themselves into 
two groups. Those languages in which the period of decay 
set in early in their history, when their mode of thought 
was still of a primitive nature, viz. the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic dialects, and the Ethiopic, selected for this peri- 
phrasis the demonstrative particle, which had already come 
into use as a connective link in the form of a relative : 
Assyrian la, Aramaic , t, V! !, and finally ""*, -?, Ethiopic H (T) 1 . 
Thus in iota "H N1T3 (domus iste rex) the particle '•I merely 
points out that there is a connexion between the two nouns 
without attempting in the least to indicate explicitly what 
that connexion is. Convention alone determined that the 
connexion should be understood as that of the genitive 
relation, just as it was convention alone that determined 
the relation of a clause introduced by the same particle to 
the principle clause of the sentence 2 . The particle thus 
used as a genitive did, therefore, as much as the older 
constr. st. For the latter did no more, at least in historical 
times, than merely indicate by its juxtaposition with the 
rectum and its hurried pronunciation, often producing a 
vocalic change, that some kind of connexion existed 
between the two nouns, which connexion was commonly 
understood to be that of the genitive. 

Those Semitic languages, however, which had been 
endowed with greater vitality, and did not feel the need 
for a substitute for the constr. st. till a comparatively late 
period in their development, viz. Arabic, Hebrew, and 



1 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr. 2 , § 84 a ; Dillmann, Eth. Gr?, §§ 145, 6, 186. 
A (b) in simple circumlocution is rare in Ethiopic, and only when the 
relation may also be conceived as that of the dative (Dillmann, § 145, 6). 
Amharic expresses the genitive exclusively by circumlocution with p ('), 
a weakened form of H (ibid., p. 289, footnote). 

a Cf. Ges.-K., § 138 a. 
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Phoenician, could not when that need arose be satisfied 
with the primitive method adopted by the first group. 
It was found necessary to indicate quite clearly the relation 
subsisting between the noun and its genitive. Classical 
Arabic, with its highly developed inflexional system in 
which, moreover, annexion had been fortified by a real 
genitive termination attached to the rectum, seems to have 
never experienced any real need for a substitute to this 
construction. Only occasionally do we find the genitive 
of material expressed by circumlocution with ^ K But 
Modern Arabic, in consequence of the loss or confusion of 
the old case-endings, has felt itself compelled to devise 
some periphrasis of the genitive. In the Egyptian Arabic 
annexion is being supplanted by a circumlocution which 
is expressed by placing the noun beta' ("property, 
possession") between the regens and rectum, where it 
signifies " peculiar to," " belonging to." It stands in appo- 
sition to the regens and in constr. st. to the rectum, the 
latter being thus governed by it and subordinated to it as 
its genitive 2 . 

In Hebrew circumlocution of the genitive is expressed 
by the preposition b " belonging to " and the construction 
is exactly the same as in Modern Arabic. Thus in "Woxo 
~\rb or "i^a W> ninn the b stands in apposition to ~n»TD 
and JYirm, while in and 1&2 bl are governed by and 
subordinated to the preposition as its genitive 3 . This 
primitive construction, however, of simple apposition 
between the regens and the preposition had to give way 
in this case, as also in other cases, to a smoother and more 
logical construction 4 , in which the connexion between the 
regens and the preposition was specified by the originally 
demonstrative link "lEW, so that the determining words 

1 Wright, Arab. Or. 3 , II, § 48 (9). The constructions with J enumerated 
ibid. , § 53 (6) are real datives. 

a Cf. Spitta, §§ 77 c, 119 a flf., 120 c, also Gesenius, Lehrgeb., p. 67a f. 
» Cf. Wright, op. cit., I, § 355, and Ges.-K., § 101. 
4 Cf. Tenses 3 , p. 246. 
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were practically placed in a relative clause, e.g. 0*20?en 
nmiKb lew, !>ikb& ipn S»i»n *i». 

The colloquial form of — b "MPK was — pB* 1 , a form which 
found its way also into the literature 2 . From — ff to the 
formation of an independent particle bf is but an easy and 
natural step, and thus arose the genitive particle bf which 
in MH. is the only means for expressing circumlocution of 
the genitive, but which must have existed in popular 
speech long before it was reluctantly admitted into the 
literary dialect of BH. 

So in Phoenician the periphrasis of the genitive is 
effected by prefixing b to the rectum, and then by — ?&?« 
(= — b ie>n) and finally by b&. Only in very late times, 
under the overpowering influence of Aramaic, against 
which it was apparently more powerless than MH., 
Phoenician often uses for the genitive simply — f 3 . 

The foregoing remarks prove conclusively that the MH. 
circumlocution of the genitive with b& is an original 
Hebrew construction and not an adaptation of the Aramaic 
circumlocution with H. For the two particles differ most 
essentially and radically. H indicates some vague connexion 
between the two nouns which it joins together, while bw 
expresses explicitly and with precision the relation existing 
between them, b& is not the equivalent, much less the 
translation of "H. It says a great deal more than »1 and 
has had an entirely different history and development. 
Neither has bw any connexion with the Aramaic hypo- 
thetical b*i. b>H is never used without either the prefix — 3 
or the pronominal suffixes, while b& is extensively used 



1 Cf. above, p. 659 f. 

1 Cant. iii. 7 ; cf. 2 Kings vi. n, Cant., viii. is, and Jonah i. 12. 

8 Cf. Schroder, Phoen. Sp., §§ 68, 69 and 82, 83. Instances in BH. of 
the use of "TON alone to express the circumlocution of the genitive seem to 
occur in 1 Sam. xiii. 8, 1 Kings xi. 25, 2 Kings xxv. 10 (cf. || Jer. Iii. 14), 
and 2 Ch. xxxiv. 22. But most probably the text in all these passages is 
at fault. Cf. Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 746 note, the Oxford Lexicon, p. 83, and 
Konig, Syntax, § 283. 
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when standing alone. It would, perhaps, be more correct 
to say that 7*1 was influenced by 7B>. ^H, &c, is only used 
exclusively in Syriac. In the non-Jewish Palestinian 
dialects of Aramaic "H"! (=' l 'T , + ' , n) only is found 1 . In the 
Targumim and in the Aramaic of the Talmud both »?n and 
*Vt are found, but the latter more frequently. Only 
Onkelos who is noted for his Hebraizing tendencies uses 
«?n exclusively, most probably because the author, or 
authors, of this Targum spoke MH. Moreover, the 
Targumim actually use — jn = 7tP to express the circum- 
locution of the genitive where the Hebrew text has — 7 *1B>K, 
instead of simple **!, — 1, e. g. Gen. xxv. 6 DnT3N?"t, xxix. 9 
mash, xlvii. 4 "psyh (Orik:. ; j. tw5> 'i) ; Exod. xxix. 26 
pnN7T (j., OinJf. ; pn«7 n), xxvi. 39 both jnnxh ; Lev. ix. 15, 
xvi. 15 mvbn, &c. &c. 

Circumlocution with simple 7, though very common in 
BH. 2 , is extremely rare in MH. and generally only when 
the 7 may also be construed as 7 of the dative or of 
reference 3 . The following is a fairly exhaustive list of 
these constructions in the MiSna : — 

Pea, IT, 6 WDB 7\wb ra% (perhaps sc. : '»7 fUinj). 

Pesah., I, 1 Y"b "11K "the eve 4 of the fourteenth"; so Kerith. 
x"a? TIN JvSDfl ; but the parallel passage in 'Eduy. has N"a "I1N. 

R. Hatana, I, i 007D7 fUBTl PtO, &c. ; 5. Jf«*., V, i n^nn 
DiTilp?; Sank,, VILT, 5 aWT? DUO, &e. ; JfortA, IV, 2 3Jt 
ninN7, &c. ; Menah., VI, 3, X, 6, &c. frv2>Jf7 DTlp ; but the 7 may- 
be here a sign of the accusative ; cf. Kerith., VI, 8 3NH JIN D*11p. 

Menah., VIII, 1, 3, 6 D71D7 NQ7N, &c. "«A<£a (=the first, best 
of) fine flour"; Temwra, I, 1 \mb rODD (perh. sc. 'a? fOVO, but 
cf. the common phrase fUirO JlfaFip); Kelim, XVII, n nw '3D 
3p7 '3D TJ37 "two parts of a loaf, which loaf is a third of a 
Kab s " ; Zabim, I, 2 13N TWSxb ,| &"'?e>n DYO. 

1 Cf. Dalman, p. 118, 4. * Cf. K6nig, Syntax, § 280 f. 

8 As in Ethiopic, cf. above, p. 722, note 1. 4 Cf. the Aram, niton. 

* For the peculiar use of n cf. 3. Mes., VIII, 9 ; Menah., IX, 3 ; Para, 1, 1. 
So in Syriac, Matt. xx. a : j»_L»> *j» ^o (in the Peiitta). 
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Mehilta, fol. 57 a D1p»S 'nan, G\ptb J>n (contrast tft/ra, fol. 20 a 

5>k h? jn); ibid., fol. 75 c aytrf) rwap vb) n-mcb rwat*. 

Sifre, fol. 3 a DvJD? K^lp ; and perhaps a few more cases in the 
Midrasim ; elsewhere 7B> is used, but never — ? 1EW '. 

Circumlocution in MH., as stated above (p. 716), is not 
used with the indiscrimination and arbitrariness which 
characterize Jewish Aramaic, Vulgar Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Assyrian. It is possible, just as in BH., to tabulate the 
usages of circumlocution in the Misna and reduce them 
to certain rules. But it must be admitted that in later 
Rabbinic style, especially in the Haggada which is couched 
in a popular and Aramaizing language, the use of the 
circumlocution, especially with the anticipation of the 
genitive by a pronominal suffix, approaches more and 
more the looseness and arbitrariness of other dialects 2 . 

The following are the principal cases where simple 
circumlocution is used 3 : — 

(1) To express the genitive of material, in which case ?W has 
the force of "belonging to the genus of." This construction is not 
found in BH. 4 , but is regular in the Targum (e. g. Gen. xxiv. 21, 
53 ; Exod. ii. 2, 4 (but contrast vers. 21, 22), &c, also Dan. v. 7) 5 . 
Arabic, too, often expresses this genitive by circumlocution with 
^ (cf. above, p. 723). 

Examples: Yoma, III, 4 pa $>t? piD; Suhka, IV, 10 ryan 
ant b®. So also sometimes to express a quality : nonn PK* p*V 
'Eduy., II, 2, 4 and often with flDnn as genitive. There are, 
however, some exceptions. Thus the frequent noun i?a always 
takes its material in the constr. st. ; so also "Oifa " spoons " {Pesah., 

1 The citation by Siegfried and Strack (§ 72 b) of the phrase wavh Iran 
as an example of the genitive with "; rests upon an oversight. The 
phrase does not mean " die Erkenntniss G-ottes " (sic I) but " his mind, 
or intention, directed towards Heaven." So D'oicS Mb, Sank., fol. 61 b 
(bottom). 

2 Cf. Konig, Syntax, § 280 ff. 

5 We must refrain, owing to want of space, from giving exhaustive 
lists of references. 

* But cf. Lev. xiii. 48 ; Ezra i. n. 

5 Cf. Kautzsch, Gr. A. Bib.-Aram., § 81 c. 
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"V, 5); p "base" (Toma, V, 2); t|D3H nnno (Tamid, I, 4, V, 5. 
These sections, however, belong to the older strata in the Misna). 

(2) When there are more than one regens dependent upon 
one rectum ; Ma'aseroth, I, 7 blQ ?E> Qi23J)1 d»3Nn ; cf. Terum., 
XI, 4 ; R. Hasana, IV, 6 ; A Jfe., X, 1 f., &c. Cf. in BH. Gen. 
xl. 5 ; Exod. xiv. 28 ; 2 Kings xi. 10. 

(3) When the regens consists of a construct combination in 
which the second member is inseparable from the first. Demai, 

IV, 1 (&c.) '•ndi bw "i wnDnn ; IV, 3, 4 won bv ojrwso ; 

Sebiith, I, 2, &c, &c. 

Conversely when the rectum is made up of such a compound 
expression: Sabb., XX, 5 t^m-^jn bw B>33»; B. Kam., I, 2 
JT'"12"' , 32 ?& C'DSJ, &c, &c. Or when both regens and rectum 
consist of compound expressions: 'Mrub., VIII, 4 7B> f'TID'Bn 

irarrhn; Yoma, III, 2 aniBsrrav bv a^arrnn^a, &c. 

There are, of course, numerous exceptions to this rule, e. g. 

ruKierrrva nrw, M&i, V, 1 ; cf. V, 3, &c, &c. 

Cf. in BH. Gen. xxv. 6 (bni2N^> "W& tmhscrvi?) ; Num. xvi. 
22, xxxi. 48 ; Judges vi. 25, xviii. 28. (See for further examples 
Kb'nig, Syntax, §§ 281 1-m, 282 e, f, and cf. also Dillmann, op. cit., 
§186.) 

(4) When an adjective intervenes between regens and rectum : 

Yoma, V, 6 pyrin rote bw i^nyp *iid» ; Sukka, II, 6 aiu ov •b-b 

jn !>B> tft&q, &c, &c. So with numerals : Demai, VII, 8 "l&?y 
|ii i-rj -){j»j? >iB»y ^ TWWtf " ten rows of ten wine-jars each " ; 
'Arakin, IX, 6 DTD W 1 "0B> ^ DTlVn 'J ; Kilaim, IV, 5 n*YIB> 
ansa neon ^e> ; .PtfsaA., VIII, 1 )ismB> w ^ 135? ; Nedar., VIII, 7 
D^n i>B> ins 113, &c, &c. Cf. in BH. 1 Sam. xxii. 20 ("intf p 
"po^nx?) ; Ezek. xl. 40 b; so in Assyrian (Delitzsch, § 166, 2) 
and Etlnopic (Dillmann, § 186). 

(5) Circumlocution is generally used with nouns borrowed from 
other languages including Aramaic, since the language was no 
longer able to assimilate them so thoroughly as to inflect them 
like native words : JKiddul, IV, 5 *ji>D b& K' l D1tDD' l N " the King's 
<TTparid" ; 'Ab. Z., II, I B"l33> b& niNplJlS "the wwSoKeia of 
the heathen " ; IV, 6 B'ota b& nWDttMl 2 , &c. &c. 

1 Tlie numeral repeated in a distributive sense. Note the suspended 
construct. 2 Cf. Jastrow, s. v. 

VOL. XX. 3 C 
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(6) Generally circumlocution is used when for one reason or 
another the regens or rectum is to be emphasized, as when a noun 
is used in a secondary or derived sense 1 , e.g. Kelim, XIII, 1 
onBp bv Jit " shears of barbers " (QnDD-Jir may mean " a pair 
of barbers ") ; XIII, 2 yiyn b& }K>n " the tooth of a mattock," 
&c, or in enumerating many cases which either agree or differ 
from one another : Kelim, XIII, 6 (njnta .... rODD b& njnD 
aiD^N bw) ; XIII, 8 (-)»¥ bw\ . , , intra b& pidd) ; XIV, 8 ; XV, 
2 ; XXIII, 2, 4; XXIX, 4-6, &c, &c. 
Cf. in BH. 2 Sam. iii. 2-3 (dyJTIN$>, {w3n5>)- 

(c) Circumlocution with Anticipation. The circumlocu- 
tory genitive is often anticipated in MEL, as in Aramaic, 
by a possessive suffix attached to the regens, e. g. bvr imbw 
D1X " a man's messenger." The construction is only found 
as a rule in cases of true (possessive) genitives 2 , but in the 
following passages it is used also with the objective genitive 
of nomina actionis : 

SeUHth, II, 3 nw b& v won b& fbwtti aima "just 
like the thinning and trimming of the fifth so of the sixth." 

Toma, VII, % l^N b® jmrwi pwes\ " the flaying and cutting 
up of these." 

Yebam., XI, 7 m bw ro ^ ln^p hn lnao S>y "for the 
striking and cursing this one and that one." 

The construction is only employed when the regens is a 
flexible noun, which is elsewhere found in the constr. 
st., as otherwise it could not take the suffix. Generally 
the construction has an emphatic force, laying a certain 
stress on the regens, the rectum, or on both, or on the 
connecting particle. Frequently, however, it is used with- 
out any apparent emphasis in familiar and colloquial 
language, especially in the Haggadic style, which should 
be attributed to Aramaic influence. (Cf. above, p. 726.) 

The genitive is almost always determinate in one of the 
following ways : by a suffix (e. g. nan bv WNUr), Kila., VII, 

1 Cf- below, p. 733. 

* So regularly in Syriac, NOldeke, § 205, C. 
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4); by being a proper noun (e.g. Aboth, I, 12 b& Yivbr) 
pnx) ; or, very frequently, a demonstrative (cf. the examples 
cited above from Yoma, VII, 2 ; Yebam., XI, 7) ; by having 
been mentioned before ; by being well known generally or 
only in connexion with the subject treated in the context. 
But it never takes the article except in such stereotyped 
phrases as ton im wvpn, nan biJ2 and pan Dy which are 
never found without the article. Very instructive are the 
following passages in which the genitive is mentioned 
before with the article, but the article is dropped as soon 
as the noun stands in this construction : Sabb., I, 1 (oy) ; 
Yebam., VII, 3 ("Qiy) ; Nedar., VII, 5 (T-y) ; Sota, VIII, 8 
(Dy); B. Bathra, IV, 4 ("Wi); 8ebu'oth, I, 7 (la) ; Menah., 
XI, 5 (vbv); Ohol, II, 1 (no); Neg., XIV, 1 (yircn). 
Evidently the genitive was regarded as having been 
determined by the suffix of the regens and therefore could 
as little take the article as if the suffix had been attached 
to itself. Hence in Ethiopic, which has no article, this 
construction is used regularly and most extensively for the 
purpose of rendering a noun definite (cf. Dillmann, § 172 c). 
In Aramaic, however, the genitive is always in the emphatic 
state ; cf. Dan. ii. 20, 44, iii. 26, and so in the Targumim. 

The idiom of anticipation is not confined to the genitive. 
It occurs also in other cases when a noun is introduced by 
a preposition. 

Thus with by, e. g. fam by xbv not? (Berak., V, 5). 

With b: f-t> lb vtok (Erub., IV, 2; Aboth, II, 3, 8; 
Middoth, IV, 2 "««£ \b vn) 1 . So usually with >1; vaty ta 
jnu nvn!? pin |» "sufficient for the law derived by the 
conclusion ad majus to be like the law from which it is 
derived" (B. Earn., II, 5; Nidda, IV, 6); birwb Djn "it 
is enough for Israel" (Mekilta, fol. 3 a) ; U"0 mnb lajfc ta 
"sufficient for the slave to be like his master" (/Sfj/ra, 
fol. 108 b and often). 

1 In Nedar., Ill, 11, N. and C. omit lb before TOD. D^ttrf) )<b nEDN na 
(B. Me.?., Ill, 7) is a semi-Aramaic phrase. 

3 C2 
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With 3 : only in the phrase BVO fa "on the same day " x 
(Sabk, I, 4, &c). With |JS : jwmn |D ttOVj ^ «5> "every- 
thing does not depend on him, even on the first 2 " (Gittin, 

VIII, 8 ; cf. B. Kam., X, 2). 

Anticipation of the subject by ton is found in the follow- 
ing passages in the Mi§na : BikL, III, 6 (?DH ?n*lty) ; Pesah., 

IX, 10 (nDDn Nin v^, &c.) ; Yebam., XVI, 1 (wn rnawo 
nrv«) ; .A&otft, II, 14, 16; Para, X, 5, XII, 5 3 . 

This idiom of anticipation is not, however, peculiar to 
MH. and to Aramaic. 

There are very many examples of it in BH. Thus: 
anticipation of the subject by Nirt, as in iJW nvi nriN (Cant. 
vi. 8, &c). See Driver's Tenses, § 201, for a full treatment 
of this particular construction. 

Anticipation of the genitive occurs in BH. in the follow- 
ing passages : — 

(1) Before the construct state : Jer. lii. 30 (D^DH b's dwn^. 
In the parallel passage, 2 Kings xxv. 16, the suffix is indeed 
omitted, but it is attested here by the Ancient Versions, 
which, however, omit the following genitive) ; Ezek. x. 2 
B*sn fetaa; xlii. 14 cwmn nsni; xlvi. 22 nijrapfio Dnjn-i^ 
(but the genitive which is diacritically pointed by the 
Massorah should probably be omitted as in the Versions) ; 
Ps. xlix. 14 \tb i>M DfH (?) ; Prov. xiii. 4 bw SVBl ; Job 
xxiii. 9 113 tena ; Ezra ii. 62 || Neb. vii. 64 tfwnon dana ; 
Ezra iii. 12 nun nt Yld'3 ; 1 Chron. vii. 9 wn dirn^ir^ (?). 

In iTB-yD Isa. xvii. 6 the n should probably be attached 
to the following genitive : fr^ari ; so in Prov. xiv. 13 read : 
nnotwi nnnto. 

(2) Before a genitive introduced by b; Num. i. 21-43 
. . , nnzb Gimps ; Ezra ix. 1 ... yjuai? dwujr.rD ; 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 18 irip W> . . . QBD ; cf. also 1 Chron. iv. 33 Dr6 dETrnm, 
vii. 4 n^> dnnhn!» (?). 

J Cf. Dan. iii. 6-8, 15; v. 11; Ezra v. 3 (was rra) ; see Kautzsch, 
op. cit., § 88. 

2 C. has wrorigly nso'n. N. is corrupt. 

3 Cf. the quotation above, p. 693. 
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Anticipation of the accusative: Exod. ii. 6 ,, m in&nni ; 
Deut. iii. 14 , , DK . . . DnN Nlp^l (cf. Driver, ad loc.) ; 1 Kings 
xix. 21 "van tbva-, xxi. 13 mu dn ,,,innw ; a Kings xvi. 
15 HN . . . WIVI (Kethib) ; Jer. xix. 14 DWi riN fi^atw ; Ps. lxiii. 
12; 1 Chron. v. 36 x jaaitn^ obw, xxiii. 6 inanij , , , o^m ; 

2 Chron. xxv. 5 iw5» , , , DIW, v. 10 W3ni> , , . D^U"!. 

The above lists, supplemented by the references given in 
Driver's Tenses, § 201, containing passages drawn from all 
parts of BH., prose and poetry, early and late, will have 
made it abundantly clear that the anticipation of a following 
noun by a preceding pronoun or pronominal suffix is a 
genuine Hebrew idiom and not an Aramaism. The idiom 
is, moreover, extremely common in Assyrian before a 
genitive introduced by sa. The genitive so introduced 
may even precede the regens with the attached suffix 
(Delitzsch, § 166, 3). It is also widely used in Ethiopic 
whenever the noun is to be conceived as determinate both 
in the genitive and in the accusative, the particle introducing 
the noun being always ft (?) even with the genitive, and 
not H (?) as in simple circumlocution (cf. Dillmann, § 172 c). 
It follows, therefore, that the anticipatory constructions in 
MEL are of native origin and not borrowed from the 
Aramaic, though the latter may have exercised some 
influence upon their usage. 

It may be remarked that the idiom appears to be in 
its origin a colloquialism, one might almost say, a vulgarism, 
implying a lack of precision in thought and in expression. 
The speaker at first deems it sufficient to refer to the noun 
by means of a pronoun or more commonly a pronominal 
suffix, but recollecting that the hearer may be in doubt as 
to whom the suffix refers, he adds as an afterthought 
a clause containing the real name of the person or thing 
which he has in his mind. The noun being thus expressed 
twice became emphatic ; gradually the idiom began to be 
used more frequently, and then regularly whenever any 

1 Cf. Driver, LOT., p. 538, No. 39. 
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stress was to be laid upon a noun, and, in the course of 
time, even where no emphasis was intended. Being thus 
essentially a popular construction it may he assumed to 
have been even more common in the popular dialect of 
Biblical times 1 than in the literary language, and from the 
old colloquial Hebrew it descended into MH. 

In about forty passages in the Mi£na and frequently in 
the Midra&im circumlocution by ?& with the appropriate 
suffix is found in the place of the possessive suffix attached 
immediately to the noun itself. This construction is used 
(a) on grounds of grammar where, namely, the noun cannot 
take the suffix through being indeclinable or consisting of 
a compound expression, and (b) on grounds of style, where 
it is desirable to leave the noun unchanged for the sake of 
lucidity or emphasis. 

(a) On grounds of grammar : 

i. Compound expressions which form standing phrases and are 
thus inseparable: Ma as. £mi, HI, 6 (Dr6e* iy& *1E>J?D); Yoma, 
VIII, 6 ; Hullin, II, 7 $& ixrnvn) ; Megilla, IV, 8 ; B. Kam., 
VIII, 1 ; B. Mes., VII, 2 ; 'Eduy., Ill, 5 ; Kerith., I, 2 (vb " 
]rb& "jnitt; cf. Lev. iv. 28); Mekilta, fol. 28 a, b, 56 a; Sifra, 

fol. 50 a (ib& mntD-oiDiD). 

2. A composite subject: Sabb., VI, 8 ()b& D1310D1 ND3 "his — 
the lame man's — seat and supports ") ; 'Aboda Z., II, 6 JOEfu Dan 

arbv. 

3. Indeclinable : Pesah., VIII, 5 ($>& »M3B>3, rhv W3) ; 
Bern, II, 8; 'Eduy., Ill, 12 (orw IWQ); especially foreign 
words: Kelim, XIII, 7 (rb& 'bp'mn = ayKvXrj) ; XVI, 7 (tnep 
rb& "arched lid" — Kafidpa*); XVIII, 2 (n^ WD— wxavrj) ; 
Ulsin, I, 2 (\tb& NOD^an); Mekilta, fol. 26 h, 28 b, 32 a, 42 a 
(^B> iVrtpW— iiKw); 44 a (l!^ HD^S— TraXdriov'). 

1 Note its occurrence in the N. Palestinian documents 1 Kings xix. 21 
and xxi. 13 ; cf. Burney's Notes on Kings, p. 209. 

2 Cf., however, Jastrow, s. v. 

8 So Levy and Kohut. Jastrow derives it from irpanu/piov, with the 
change of /> into V. 
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(6) On grounds of style : 

1. With nouns used in a secondary, derived, or figurative 
sense : Sebtith, II, 10 hrbw nnDDH (of the palm-like flower of 
the gourd; cf. Eertinoro, ad loc); Sdbb., I, 10 rb\ff Jinnnn "its 
lower part " (Wlfinn might have been taken in a different sense) ; 
VI, 8 )b& 3p "his artificial foot" (not kab "a measure"); so 
Kelim, XI, 7 ; Yebam., VIII, 4 && D«nn (testes, so Kelim, XIX, 
8); 'Ab. Z., II ; 3 <b& jnpn "its opening"; Hullin, III, 2 ; Sifra, 
fol. 48 c rbw tOinn (viz. of the nVlB> "the spinal cord"); n^E> DNH 
(" the matrix," so Bekor., IV, 4) ; Kelim, XII, 4 ftb& rtbiV (" the 
stand of a chest"); XVI, 3 nrb& imb ("of the sides of a 
basket ") ; Ohol, XI, 8 rb& mani (" the calyx of a candlestick ") ; 
Uksin, I, 2 n^{f vrabil (" the vesture " of an ear of corn) ; so 
perhaps li>B> a^DH (cf. Maimonides, ad loc); Sifra, fol. 75a n»Nn 
I7E' (" membrum "). 

2. Emphatic: Terum., X, 12 rta? poitfin I^SN "even its 
yoke " ; Zeftm, VII, 2 li>e> plttl, and below && arm (viz. of 
pDT stand mentioned at the beginning of the section; XIII, 6 
fw pan and ?w DJYin (in antithetical cases) ; so perhaps Mehilta, 
fol. 28 b; Sifra, fol. 19 c (l^tf NWfie>). 

Cf. the following similar constructions in BH. : Gen. xxiii a 
\b "IK'S rbsacn mj>», xli. 43; Exod. xxxviii. 30; Lev. ix. 8 
1? "1K>N riNttnn ?JJ? (emphatic ; cf. v. 15) ; xvi. 6, 11 ; Judges iii. 20 
(•6 "IPN mpDH n^V); 1 Sam. xvii. 40; 1 Kings xv. 20 (n«? 
1? "ItJ'N D^nn); so J| 2 Chron. xvi. 4; 1 Kings xxii. 31 || 2 Chron. 
xviii. 30; 2 Kings xvi. 13. Further, 1 Sam. xx. 40 .("£> "it?N ")J>3n), 
xxv. 7 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 31; 1 Kings i. 33, iv. 2; Iiuth ii. 21 (Dnjun 
^ "KPK, ^ -|E>N T'Vpn); Lam. i. 10 ("j? bnp2) ; Ezek. xliii. 14 

r6 pnm(l) 1 . 

So also in late Phoenician (Punic): "bv "]hn, ^ NDN, and 
vB> 'OS; cf. Schroder, § 69; Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 120. 

Vulgar Arabic also uses betd' for the possessive suffix but 
without apparent cause ; cf. Spitta, 1. c. 

In the Assuan Papyri are found, apparently without any 
emphasis at all, such instances as *?"I3 = v t03 = ^"13 ; vD"13 = 
'ma; l^r Nn*a = in*a; cf. Cowley's Introd., pp. 9, 17. 

1 Cf. Ktaig, Syntax, § 281 O, ft ; Oxford Lexieon, s. v. "nr**. 
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Enough has now been said in the foregoing pages to 
enable us to answer with a certain degree of confidence 
the questions with which we set out at the beginning of 
this inquiry. Our survey of some of the chief features 
of MH. grammar has revealed the fact that as far as strict 
grammar is concerned, MH. is absolutely independent of 
Aramaic; that it is identical in the main with BH., and 
where it differs from the latter the genesis of the differ- 
ences can generally be traced back to an older stage of the 
language, out of which the new forms have developed in 
a natural and methodical manner. We have met with 
a considerable number of forms and constructions which 
are quite unknown in Aramaic. Some of these are found 
in BH. in isolated cases, and in others it is possible at least 
to trace their connexion with BH. prototypes ; but, what is 
most important, nearly all of them bear the stamp of 
colloquial usage and of popular development, while, on the 
other hand, not a single trace has been discovered of that 
artificiality with which the MH. idiom has been commonly 
credited. In fact, the colloquial and popular character of 
MH. grammar is so strongly pronounced that it helps us 
in many cases to distinguish in BH. colloquial or dialectal 
forms and phrases from the literary and polite ones, a fact 
which, if elaborated with proper care and discrimination, 
may have an important bearing upon many problems in 
Biblical criticism. 

Many grammatical phenomena, especially in the realm 
of syntax, which had been hitherto regarded as peculiar to 
Aramaic, and the occurrence of which in MH. and also in 
BH. had been attributed to Aramaic influence, have been 
shown to be common to all or several of the Semitic 
dialects in a later phase of their existence, and therefore 
as indigenous in Hebrew as in any of its sister languages. 

No doubt Aramaic did exercise a profound and far- 
reaching influence upon MH., but this influence was 
confined to the vocabulary and hardly extended to the 
grammar at all except indirectly, in so far as the altered 
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vocabulary and phraseology tended also to modify in some 
measure the grammatical construction of the language. 

The answer, therefore, which grammar has to offer to 
the question whether MH. was a natural, living, and 
popular dialect developed gradually and systematically 
out of old Hebrew, or merely an artificial and mechanical 
scholastic jargon which masqueraded as a kind of Hebrew 
but was really a bad Aramaic in disguise, is decidedly and 
unequivocally in favour of the former alternative, and this 
answer must be taken to settle the question once and for 
all. The presence of so many Aramaic words and phrases 
in MH. can as little affect its genuineness as, for example, 
the preponderance of the Latin element in the English 
dictionary can affect the genuine Teutonic character of 
the English language, or, let it be said, as little as the 
presence in Aramaic itself of so many Hebrew and other 
foreign words and phrases can affect the genuine and 
originally Aramean character of the language of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Nay, on a closer examination the MH. 
vocabulary itself will be found to support strongly the 
verdict of the grammar. Without entering for the present 
upon this very desirable examination, it may be stated 
here that the MH. vocabulary consists of two main 
divisions each of which has to be subdivided again into 
three smaller groups, viz. : — 

I. Words common to MH. and BH. 

1. Words used in MH. in the same connotation and 
in the same form as in BH. 

a. Words used in MH. in the same connotation but 
in slightly altered form, often approaching or similar to 
Aramaic usage. 

3. Words used in MH. in a different connotation often 
agreeing with Aramaic usage. 

II. Words found in MH. but not in BH. 

1. Words peculiar to MH., not found in Aramaic, or 
only as MH. loan-words, but often found in other Semitic 
languages. 
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3. Words common to MH. and to Aramaic, either as 
originally common Semitic or North Semitic words, or as 
loan-words in both dialects from foreign languages, notably 
Assyrian, Iranian, and the classical languages, or as mutual 
loan-words in MEL and Aramaic. 

3. Words borrowed by MH. from Aramaic. 
It will be seen that Aramaic influence comes in only 
in group II. 3 and, to some extent, in groups I. 3, 3, while 
group I. 1, and especially group II. 1, a considerable pro- 
portion of which consists of words connected with the arts 
and crafts and other occupations of everyday life, can only 
be reasonably accounted for by the assumption that Hebrew 
continued to be a living medium of speech up to, and 
including, the MH. period. Group II. 3 includes a large 
number of words in which priority may be claimed by 
either dialect, but in the case of words connected with the 
religious and ethical aspects of life the presumption will 
generally have to be in favour of MH. It cannot be 
repeated too often that the vocabulary of the Old Testament 
contains but a part, and possibly only a small part, of the 
stock of words possessed by the Hebrew language. It is, 
therefore, unreasonable to assign to Aramaic all such words 
in MH. which are not found in BH. 1 As a matter of fact 
the much-talked-of Aramaic influence upon post-exilic BH. 
was comparatively insignificant even in the sphere of 
vocabulary 2 , and much more insignificant in the sphere 
of grammar. Many of the so-called grammatical Aramaisms 
in the Old Testament are nothing but colloquial or dialectal, 
but none the less genuine Hebraic, forms which generally 
turn up again as the normal types in MH., as we have often 
had occasion to point out in the preceding pages. For 
both in respect of grammar as well as in respect of 

1 As is done by S. Marines in his dissertation fiber d. Einfluss d. Aram, 
auf den Wartschatz d. Miinah (Berlin, 1897). In spite of all his partiality 
for Aramaic, he has only succeeded in collecting 176 instances of 
Aramaic words under the letters « — o. 

2 Cf. Kautzsch, Aramaismen im AT., p. 102 f. 
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vocabulary, the Hebrew Scriptures offer us but a frag- 
mentary and incomplete presentation of what the living 
language actually was at various periods of its existence, 
a presentation, however, which can often be supplemented 
and completed by MH. 

Moses H. Segal. 



